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[ConTINvED. | 
In the preceding pages, which are merely introductory to the general 
history, it has been shown from authentic records that Kintail was in 
possession of the Earls of Ross in and before 1296 ; that King Robert 
Bruce confirmed him in these lauds in 1306-29; that in 1342 Earl 
William granted the ten pennylands or davachs of Kintail to another— 
Reginald of the Isles ; that this grant was confirmed by the King ; and 
that in 1362-72 Kintail w as, “with the Castle of Eileandonan,” exchanged 
by the Earl with his brother Hugh for lands in Buchan. How could 
these lands be possessed by the Mackenzies and the Earls of Ross at one 
and the same time? is a question which the upholders of the Irish origin are 
bound to answer. The Mackenzies could not have possessed a single acre of 
it, for there are only ten davachs or pennylands in Kintail altogether. It 
cannot be assumed that the Earl of Ross had taken illegal possession, for 
in the Acts of Parliament in 1296 Kintail is mentioned as “the lands of 
the Earl of Ros,” and these possessions are later on confirmed to him by 
the King, 

These facts, which are founded on authentic records (see page 
46), must be disposed of before we can accept the reputed charter to 
Colin Fitzgerald, even were it possible any longer to attach any impor- 
tance to it, after it has been shown that it must have been written at 
least thirty-three years before the Battle of Largs was fought, and thirty- 
six before the date of the charter itself, Mr William Fraser, in his 
“ Earls of Cromartie,” published last year, admits that the charter is not 
of Alexander the Third, and says—‘“ In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Lord Cromartie wrote his history, the means of ascertain- 
ing, by the names of witnesses and otherways, the true granter of a charter 
and the date were not so accessible as at present. The mistake of 
attributing the Kintail charter to King Alexander the Third, instead of 
King Alexander the Second, cannot be regarded as a very serious error in 
the circumstances.” When the upholders of the Fitzgerald origin are 
compelled to make such admissions and apologies as these, their case 
q 
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must be considered as practi¢ally given up ; for, once admit, as is here 
done, that the charter is of Alexander the Second (1230), even if 
genuine, it cannot possibly have any reference to Colin Fitzgerald, 
who, according to his supporters, only came over from Ireland about 
1261; and it is simply absurd to maintain that a charter granted in 
1230 can be a reward for valour displayed at a battle fought in 1263; 
and Mr Fraser, having given up that point, was in consistency bound to 
give up Colin Fitzgerald. Mr Fraser further informs us that the charters 
of 1360 and 1380 are not now known to exist. “ But the terms of them 
as quoted in the early histories of the family are consistent with either 
theory of the origin of the Mackenzies, whether descended from Colin 
Fitzgerald or Colin of the Aird.” 


Another very significant fact to which no attention has been hitherto 
directed by any writer is that from 1263 down to 1568—a period 
of three centuries—not a trace of the name Colin is to be found in 
any of the family geuealogies. Cailean Cam, who became chief in the 
latter year, is the first of the name. He was, on the mother’s side, de- 
scended from the houses of Athole and Argyll ; and being a second son, he 
was, no doubt, according to the almost universal custom, named after 
some of her numerous relatives of that name. Is it at all probable, if 
Colin Fitzgerald had really been the progenitor of the family, that his 
name would have been totally ignored for 300 years in the face of the 
invariable practice among the other Highland families to honour the 
names of their ancestors by continuing them in the family names? 
Keeping all this in view, we have no hesitation in commencing the 
general History of the Clan Mackenzie with the first of the name, 


I. COINNEACH, or Kennetu, according to our view and the MS, 
of 1450, was the eldest son of Angus, a scion, and near relative of the 
O’Beolans, the ancient Earls of Ross, who before and during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries were the superior lords of Kintail. Kenneth 
was in all probability a nephew of Earl William. From all accounts it 
appears that Kenneth, whose followers were already powerful, succeeded his 
father in the government of Eileandonnan Castle, garrisoned by his own 
immediate relatives, the Macraes and the Maclennans. The Earl of Ross 
of the day (William, the third Earl) found his subaltern and relative 
getting too powerful and influential for his own comfort and satisfaction as 
supreme lord of the district. About this time he laid claim to the 
superiority of the Western Isles, which he and his father Fearchair had 
recently been chiefly instrumental in wresting from the Norwegians ; and 
he naturally considered it safer to have the stronghold of Eileandonnan in 
his own possession than in that of a dependant who was rapidly rising in 
influence among the surrounding tribes ; who had given unmistakable in- 
dications already of a disposition not to be treated contemptuously even by 
such a powerful superior ; and who might, backed up by a powerful and 
loyal garrison, at any moment assert his rights as hereditary governor 
of the Castle, and from self-interest and other considerations act contrary to 
those of his superior. He might even go the length of supporting the 
other side, on condition that the prospects of his own house and those of his 


more immediate kindred would be advanced. The Earl, in these circum- 
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stances, demanded possession of the young governor of the fortress,* which 
demand was peremptorily refused ; and, finding that Kenneth was deter- 
mined to hold the stronghold at all hazards, the Earl sent a strong 
detachment to take the castle by storm, and, if possible, to carry away 
the governor. Kenneth was, however, so very popular, among the 
surrounding tribes that he was promptly reinforced by the Macivers and 
brave Macaulays of Lochbroom, and by their aid he was able, in spite 
of a desperate and gallant onset by the followers of the Earl, to maintain his 
position, and drive back the enemy with great slaughter. The hitherto 
generally successful Earl felt so exasperated by this defeat that he at once 
decided upon returning to the attack with a largely increased force, 
threatening the young governor with vengeance and _ extirpation. 
Before he was in a position, however, to carry out his threatened retalia- 
tion, he found himself in the clatches of another—a more powerful— 
enemy. The king of terrors had now taken him in hand to settle his 
final account, and having been conquered, he succumbed and died 
about 1291-2. His son Hugh, the fourth Exrl, was diverted from carry- 
ing out the intentions of his father against the gallant defender of Eilean- 
donnan, in consequence of the distracted state of the nation, brought about 
by the recent death of Alexander IIL, which took place in 1286, This 
state of affairs proved advantageous to Kenneth, for in the general chaos 


‘ which followed he was able to strengthen his position among the local 


tribes, and, through a combination of native prudence, popularity, and 
power, heightened by the eclat of his having defeated the powerful Earl 
of Ross, was able to keep order in the district, while his influence was felt 
over most of the adjoining isles. He was married to Morba, daughter of 
Macdougall of Lorn ; died about 1304, and was succeeded by his son, 


IL IAIN,t or EOLN MACCHOINNICH—John, son of Kenneth, 
regarding whom we find little in history ; it has, however, been pretty 
well established that he, almost alone among the Western Chiefs, 
befriended Robert Bruce while wandering in the Western Isles, after his 
defeat by and escape from Macdougall of Lorn, who tenaciously adhered 


» tothe cause of Baliol, probably in consequence of the murder of his 


cousin, the Red Comyn, by Bruce in the Greyfriars of Dumfries. Bruce 
would certainly not be safe anywhere else in the Western Isles until 
after the defeat of the Lord of the Isles in Buchan by his brother Edward 
in 1308, and the discomfiture of Lorn, and the imprisonment of the Earl 
of Argyll in 1309. After Bruce left the Island of Rachrin, in the 
north of Ireland, he was for a time lost sight of—many supposing that he 





* Dr George Mackenzie, in his History, says that ‘‘at the same same time [1296] 
William, Earl of Ross, laying a claim of superiority over the Western Isles, . . . . 
thought this a fit opportunity to seize the Castle of Eileandonan. . . . . He sent 
& messenger to the Kintail men to send their young chieftain to him as being his nearest 
kinsman by his marriage with his aunt ;” and the Doctor goes on to inform us that Kenneth, 
“joined by the Macivers, Macaulays, Macbollans, and Clan Tarlichs, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Kintuile, all descended from Norwegian families, refused to deliver him up—ia 
thort, the Eurl attacked them and was beaten.” 

+ We have come across genealogies in which this chief is not included. His suc- 
cessor, Coinneach na Sroine is made to sueceed the first Kenneth, and to occupy the period 
of the two reigns ; but most of the family genealogies follow the Earl of Cromartie, and 
present us with three Kenneths in immediate succession, Im view of such differences as 
these among the authorities, we prefer the genealogy of the MS, of 1450, 
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had perished in his wanderings from the hardships which he had to endumy 
in his various contrivances to escape the vigilant look-out and rigid search 
made for his capture. The traditions of Kintail has it that he wag 
concealed and protected by the Chief of Clan Kenneth, in the stronghold of 
Eileandonnan, until he again found a favourable opportunity to take the field 
against the enemies of his country ; and this tradition, which we record ag 
a proud incident in the history of the Clan, is supported by the family his 
torians. Sir George Mackenzie of ‘Tarbat writing on the subject says — 


“ Kenneth (John?) did owne ye other partic, and was one of those who 
sheltered the Bruce in his retreat, and assisted liim in his recovery.” The 
Laird of Applecross, writing in 1669,says :—‘ He married Morba, daughter 


to Macdougall of Lorn,* yet albeit Macdougull sided with the Baliol against 4 
the Bruce. Kenneth (John?) did own the other party, and was one of 
those who sheltered the Bruce, and assisted in his recovery. I shall not 
say he was the only one, but this stands for that assertion, that all who 
were considerable in the hills and isles were enemies to the Bruce, and 80 
cannot be presumed to be his friends. The Earl of Ross (William) did, 
most unhandsomely and inhumanely, apprehend his lady at Tain, and 
delivered her to the English, anno 1305. Donald of the Isles, or Rotholl, 
or rather Ronald, with all the Hebrides, armed against the Bruce, and 
were beat by Edward Bruce in Buchan, anno 1308. Alexander, Earl of 


Argyll, partied (sided with) the Baliol ; his country, therefore, was wasted *} ‘ 


by Bruce, anno 1304, and himself taken prisoner by him, 1309. Mae 
dougall of Lorn fought against the Bruce, and took him prisoner, from 
whom he notably escaped, so that there is none in the district left so 
considerable as this Chief (Mackenzie), who had an immediate dependence 
on the Royal family, and had this strong fort (Eileandonnan), which was 
never commanded by the Bruce’s enemies, either English or Scots; and that 
his shelter and assistance was from a remote place and friend is evident from 
all our stories. But all their neighbours, being stated on a different side 
from the Mackenzies, engendered a feud betwixt him and them, especially 
with the Earl of toss and Donald of the Isles, which were ended but 
with the end of the Earl of Ross, and lowering of the Lord of the Isles” , 
We find that the Laird of Applecross quotes the above extract—as 
he indeed does largely throughout his work—verbatim from his noble 
kinsman, the Earl of Cromarty, whose manuscript, he informs us, he had 
seen and perused.t 


We can fairly assume, from subsequent events in the history of 
these powerful families, as well as from the united testimony of all the 
genealogists of the Mackenzies, that their Chief did really befriend Robert 
Bruce against the wishes and united power of his own immediate superior, 
the Earl of Ross, and the other great families of the Western Isles and 
Argyll ; and here we discover the true grounds of the local rancour which 
afterwards existed between them, and which only terminated in the 





* This is a mistake ; she was his mother. 


+ Regarding the Earl of Cromarty’s MS., the Laird of Applecross says :—“It 
was communicated to me by that noble Lord and excellent antiquary, the Earl of 
Cromarty, who wrote an essay on his own name and family of the Mackenzies, which is 
in my hands in MS. The most exact copy I have seen of these memoirs isin the 
of Mr John Mackenzie of Delvin.” ; 
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collapse of the Earls of Ross and the Lords of the Isles, upon the ruins of 
which, as a reward for proved loyalty to the reigning monarch, and as the 
result of the characteristic prudence of the race of MacKenneth, the 
House of Kintail gradually rose in power, subsequently absorbed 
the ancient inheritance of all the original possessors of the district, 
and ultimately extended their influence more widely over the whole 
province of Wester Ross. The genealogists further inform us that this 
Chief of Kintail waited on the King during his visit to Inverness* in 
1312. This may now be considered a certainty, as well as that he fought 
with him at the head of his followers at the Battle of Inverury, where 
Bruce defeated Mowbray and the Comyn, in 1308. After this important 
engagement, Fenton informs us that “all the nobles, barons, towans, cities, 
garrisons, and castles north of the Grampians submitted to Robert the 
‘ Brace,” when, undoubtedly, and with good reason, the second Chief of the 
Clan Kenneth was fully confirmed in the favour of his sovereign, and in the 
government of the stronghold of Eileandonnan. The Lord of the Isles 
had meanwhile, after his capture at Inveraray, died in confinement in 


Dundonald Castle, and his brother and successor, Angus Og, declared in 
? , Do > 
favour of Bruce. Argyll and Lorn left, or were driven out of the country, 


and took up their residence in England. With Angus Og of the Isles 
now on the side of Bruce, and the counties of Argyll and Lorn at his 
mercy in the absence of their respective Chiefs, it was an easy matter for 
, the King, during his varied fortunes, in his gigantic struggle, defending 
and wresting Scotland from the grasp of the English, to draw largely 
upon the resources of the Western Highlands and Islands, now unmo- 
kested, particularly after the surprise of Perth in the winter of 1312, and 
the reduction of all the strongholds in Scotland —except Stirling, Berwick, 
and Dunbar—during the ensuing summer. The decisive blow was, how- 
ever, yet to be struck, by which the independence and liberties of 
Scotland were to be for ever established and confirmed, and the time 
was drawing nigh when every nerve must be strained for a final effort to 
clear it, once for all, of the hated followers of the tyrannical and grasping 
Edwards, roll them back before an impetuous wave of Scottish pluck and 
valour, and for ever put an end to England’s claim to lord it over a free- 
«born people whom it was impossible to crush or cow by such a tyrant. Nor 
will we affect a morbid indifference to the fact that on the 24th of June 
1314 Bruce’s heroic band of thirty thousand warriors—who, on the glorious 
field of Bannockburn, as regards Scotland, crushed for ever the great 
power of England, and secured to Scotland, in all futurejages, her independ- 
ence, her laws, and her religion—contained ten thousand Western High- 
landers aud men of the Isles, under Angus Og of the Isles, Mackenzie of 
Kintail (who led five hundred of his followers), and other Chieftains of 
the mainland, of all of whom, Major specially relates, that “ they made an 
incredible slaughter of their enemies, slaying heaps of them around 
Wherever they went, and running upon them with their broadswords and 





* The MSS. Histories of the Mackenzies give the date of Robert Bruce’s visit 
fo Inverness as 1307, but from a copy of the ‘‘ Annual of Norway,” at the negotiation 
ind arrangement of which ‘‘the eminent Prince, Lord Robert, by the like grace, noble 
King of Scots (attended) personally on the other part,” it will be seen that the date of 
the visit was 1312, (Sec ‘‘ Invernessiana,” by Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, F,S.A,8., 
WP., pp. 36 40.) 
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daggers like wild bears without any regard to their own lives.” Allud- 
ing to the same force, Barbour writes :— 





Angus of the Isles and Bute alwae, 
And of the mainlands he had mae 
Of armed men a noble rout, 

His battle stalwart was and stout. 


General Stewart of Garth, in a footnote to his “Sketches of the High- 
landers,” informs us that the eighteen Highland Chiefs who fought at this 
glorious battle were—Mackay, Mackintosh, Macpherson, Cameron, Sin- 
clair, Campbell, Menzies, Maclean, Sutherland, Robertson, Grant, Fraser, 
Macfarlane, Ross, Macgregor, Munro, Mackenzie, and Macquarrie ; and 
that “‘ Cumming, Macdougall of Lorn, Macnab, and a few others were un- 
fortunately in opposition to Bruce, and suffered accordingly.” 


In due time the Western Chiefs returned home, where, on their 


arrival, many of them found local feuds still glimmering—encouraged in’ 


the absence of the natural protectors of their people—amidst the sur- 
rounding blaze. John appears to have lived peaceably at home during the 
remainder of his days. He was married to Margaret, daughter of David 
de Strathboggie ; died in 1328, and was succeeded by his son, 


Ill. COINNEACH NA SROLNE, or Kenneth of the Nose, so called 
in consequence of the great protuberance of that organ. Little or nothing 
is known of this Baron, It appears, however, that he soon found himself 
in trouble, and quite unable to cope successfully with the difficulties by 
which he was surrounded, by the Earls of Ross attempting to re-establish 
their power in the district of Kintail. In 1331, three years after 
Kenneth’s succession, we find Randolph, Earl ot Moray, then Warden of 
Scotland, dispatching his crowner to Eileandonnan to prepare the Castle 
for his reception, and to arrest “ Mysdoaris,” fifty of whom that officer 
had put to death, and, according to the cruel and barbarous practices of 
the time, exposed their heads, for the edification of the surrounding lieges, 
high up on the castle walls. This state of matters clearly demonstrates a 
sad lack of power and influence on the part of Kenneth to govern his 
people, and keep the district secure from lawlessness and “ Mysdoaris.” 

It is evident that at this time the Earl of Ross regained a con- 
siderable hold in the district, over which he had throughout claimed the 
rights of superiority; for, on the 4th of July 1342, we find Earl William 
granting a charter in favour of Reginald, son of Roderick of the Isles, of 
the ten davachs of Kintail. The charter was granted at the Castle of 
Urquhart, was witnessed by the Bishops of Moray and Ross, and many 
other influential dignitaries, cleric and laic ; and was confirmed by King 
David in the year 1344.* It would have been already seen that in 
1350, the same Earl William dated a charter at Eileandonnan. This 
fact clearly proves that the line of MacKenneth was getting rather frail, 
and almost at the point of snapping during the reign of Coinneach na 
Sroine. 

The “Person of Quality” informs us that Kenneth “ married 





* “Tnvernessiana,” p, 56, 
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Finguala, daughter to Macleod of Lewis. Before his marriage he had 
three bastard sons—viz., Hector Birrach, who married Helen Loban or 
Logan, of Drumnamargne ; but forced from his rights by the oppressions 
of the Earl of Ross, superior of Drumnamargne, he turned outlaw, and 
died at Edderachilish, in Sutherlandshire, leaving a son called Hendrie, 
of whom are descended the Sleight Hendriech (Sliochd Ionraic ) there. 
The second bastard was called Tewald Deirgallach, From him des- 
cended John Mackenzie, Commissary-Depute of Ross, afterwards in 
Cromarty, and Mr Rory Mackenzie, minister of Croy, with several others. 
The third bastard was called Alexander, of whom are descended many of 
the Commons of Brae Ross. . . . . He had by Macleod’s daughter 
Murdoch Dow, and by another wife Murdoch Riach. He was surprised 
by his enemy, the Earl of Ross, and murdered at Inverness.” The Earl 
of Ciomarty gives substantially the same account, and concludes that, 
murdered thus, “his estate was possessed by the oppressor’s followers ; 
but Island Donain keeped still out, maintaining themselves on the spoyle 
of the enemie, all being trod under by insolince and oppression, right had 
no place. ‘Thus was during David Bruce his imprisonment in England.” 
Kenneth died about 1346, and was succeeded by his son, 

IV. MURCHADH DUBH, or Black Murdoch. Duncan Macaulay 
of Lochbroom, a friend of Mackenzie, commanded in Eileandonnan Castle 
during Kenneth’s absence, and when he was murdered at Inverness. 
Becoming apprehensive regarding the safety of Murchadh Dubh, who was 
then very young, and under the charge of his relative, Macdougall of 
Lorn, Macaulay sent away his own son, also named Murdo, to a relative, to 
save him from the grasping clutches of the Earl of Ross, who, how- 
ever, managed to seize him and put him to death, out of revenge for 
Macaulay’s gallant defence of LKileandonnan, during the absence of 
Mackenzie, against the LEarl’s repeated attacks to reduce it. The 
actual murderer of Murdo Macaulay was a desperate character, Leod 
Macgillandries, a vassal of the Earl of Ross, who incessantly harrassed 
the gallant defender of Castledonnan, and in one of his incursions dis- 
covered the whereabouts of Macaulay’s son ; cruelly murdered him, and 
for a time became master of Lochbroom and Kintail; but the brave 


' garrison of the fortress, under Macaulay, continued to make desperate 


reprisals, and held out, in spite of all the attempts made to reduce it, 
until the restoration of King David, by which time Murdoch Dubh had 
grown up a powerful and intrepid youth, fast approaching manhood. Re- 
turning home, he immediately set out for the Island of Lews with a consider- 
able fleet, strongly manned by a desperate and determined set of his 
followers and dependants, firmly resolved to revenge on Macgillandries 
the death of his late friend, Murdoch Macaulay. He landed, in 
passing, at Sanachan, in Kishorn, where he received intelligence of a large 
hunting match about to be held by his enemy at Kenlochewe. He 
instantly led his followers to that district, remained during the night in 
ambush in the woods, and advanced early in the morning to Macgil- 
landries’ trysting-place, at Ath-nan-Ceann, where, coming upon the enemy 
unexpectedly, he made prisoners of every one of them, including their 
leader Macgillandries himself, whom he dispatched, without preliminary 
teremony, on the spot, His son Paul was made prisoner, but afterwards 
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liberated on giving his solemn pledge that he would never again disturb 
Kintail or any of his people. He repaired to the confines of Sutherland 
and Caithness, prevailed upon Murdo Riabhach, the Chief of Kintail’s 
brother, to join him, and according to one authority, became “a common 
depredator,” while according to another, he became what was perhaps 
not inconsistent in those days with the character of a common thief, 
a person of considerable state and property. They often spoiled 
Caithness. Ultimately Murdo Riabhach and Paul’s only son were killed 
by Budge of Fortingall. Paul was so mortified at the death of his 
promising young depredator son, that he gave up building the fortress of 
Duncreich, which he was at that time erecting to strengthen his position 
in the country still more. He gave his lands of Strathoykel, Strathcarron, 
and Westray, with his daugliter and heiress, to Ross of Balnagown, on 
bv condition he obtained pardon from the Earl of Ross, their respective 
ief. 


Murdo Riabhach’s descendants are still known in Sutherland as Clann 
Mhuirich, and from them can be traced Daniel Mackenzie, who arrived at 
the rank of colonel in the service of the Statholder. He had a son, 
Barnard, who was a major in Seaforth’s regiment, and was killed at the 
battle of Auldearn. He left a son, also named Barnard, who became a 
distinguished Greek and Latin scholar, and who taught those languages 
for four years at Fortrose. He was afterwards ordained as a clergyman 
by the Bishop of Ross, and presented to the Episcopal Church of Cromarty, 
where, after a variety of fortunes, he died, and was buried in the Cathedral 
Church of Fortrose. His eldest son, Alexander, studied medicine under 
Boerhave, and afterwards practiced his profession at Fortrose. He married 
Ann, daughter of Alexander Mackenzie of Belmaduthy, purchased the 
lands of Kinnock, and had a son, Barnard, and two daughters— Catherine 
and Ann. 


Young Kintail, after disposing of Macgillandries, returned to his own 
country, where he was received with open arms by the whole population of 
the district. He then married the only daughter of his gallant friend and 
defender, Macaulay—whose only son, as already stated, had been killed 
by Macgillandries—and through her Mackenzie succeeded to all the 
lands of Lochbroom and Coigeach, granted to Macaulay’s predecessor by 
Alexander Il. Mackenzie now engaged himself principally in preserving 
and improving his possessions until the return of David II. from England 
in 1357-8, when he laid before his Majesty a complaint against the 
Earl of Ross for the murder of his father, and claimed redress ; but Earl 
William dying in the interim, and his possessions having fallen, through 
Euphemia his daughter, who had married Sir Walter Lesley, to Alexander, 
her son and heir, the only redress he could obtain was a confirmation of 
his rights previously granted by the King to “ Murdo filius Kennethi de 
Kintaile, &c.,” dated “ Edinburg 1362, et Regni Domini Regis VI., Testibus 
Waltero senescollo et allis."* Referring to this Baron’s reign, the Laird of 
Applecross says :— During this turbulent age, securities and writs, as 
well as laws, were little regarded ; each man’s protection lay in his own 





* MS. Histories of the Mackenzies, 
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strength.” Kintail regularly attended the first Parliament of Robert IT. 
(1372), until it was decreed by that monarch and his Privy Council that 
the services of the “lesser Barons” would not be required in future 
Parliaments or General Councils. He then returned home, and spent 
most of his time in hunting and wild sports, to which he was devotedly at- 
tached, living peaceably and undisturbed during the remainder of his days. 


Murdoch of Kintail took no share in the late rebellion under the Lord 
of the Isles, who, backed by most of the other West Highland Chiefs, 
attempted to throw off his independence, and have himself proclaimed 
King of the Isles. The feeble and effeminate Government of David IL, 
and the evil results consequent thereon throughout the country, en- 
couraged him in this desperate enterprise ; but, as Tytler informs us in 
his history of Scotland, King David on this occasion. “ with an unwonted 
energy of character, commanded the attendance of the Stewart, with the 
prelates and barons of the realm, and surrounded by this formidable body 
of vassals and retainers, proceeded against the rebels in person.” This 
expedition proved completely successful, and John of the Isles, with a 
numerous train of the wild Chieftains who joined him in the rebellion, 
met the King at Inverness, and submitted to his authority. He there 
engaged, in the most solemn manner, for himself and for his vassals, that 
they should yield themselves faithful and obedient subjects to David their 
liege lord.. And not only give due and prompt obedience to the ministers 
of the King in suit and service, as well as in the payment of taxes and 
public burdens, but that they would coeree and put down all others, and 
compel all who dared to rise against the King’s authority to make due 
submission, or pursue them from their respective territories. For the 
fultilment of these obligations, the Lord of the Isles not only gave his 
most solemn oath before the King and his nobles, on condition of for- 
feiting his whole possessions in case of failure, but offered his father-in- 
law, the High Stewart, as his security ; and delivered his son Donald, his 
grandson Angus, and his natural son, also named Donald, as hostages for 
the strict performance of the articles of the treaty, which was duly signed and 
attested, and dated the 15th November 1369.* Fordun a Goodal informs 
us, that in order to crush the Highlanders, and the more easily, as the King 
thought, to secure obedience to the laws, he used artifice by dividing the 
the chiefs, and promising high rewards to those who would capture or kill 
their brother chiefs ; and, the writer continues, “ this diabolical plan, by 
implanting the seeds of dis-union amongst the chiefs, succeeded, and they 
gradually destroyed one another.” 


This was the turbulent and unsecure state of affairs throughout the 
Kingdom when the Chief of Mackenzie was peaceably and quietly enjoy- 
ing himself in his Highland home. He died in 1375. By his wife 
Isabel, only daughter of Macaulay of Lochbroom, he had a son and 
successor. 


(To be Continued.) 


* For a full copy of this intrument, see ‘‘ Invernessiana,” pp. 69-70, 
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OUR OWN LYRICAL POETRY. 
By tae Rev. Georce GILFILLAN. 
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We find in the next section of the century, after Milton and Dryden 
flourished, some delicious drops of song, such as Gay’s “ Black-Ey’d Susan,” 
and his ballad beginning 
*Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 


A damsel lay deploring 
All on a rock inclined, 


and one or two fine Scotch ditties, by Allan Ramsay, such as “ The last 
time I came o’er the muir.” Farther on we come to the hymns of Dr 
Watts, and although I have heard of a clergyman dashing the book down 
from his pulpit and exclaiming “ Watts’ whims,” yet I must confess a 
sneaking kindness for “ How doth the little busy bee improve each 
shining hour,” and “ ’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain, 
you have waked me too soon, I must slumber again,” and “ Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite.” You always connect these with the figure of 
a beautiful little child repeating them at her or his mother’s knee, with 
upeast looks and in those silvery rippling sounds which are perhaps 
the sweetest music on earth. James Thomson has written one song, 
which, without the “ Seasons,” would have made him immortal—I mean 
“ Rule Britannia.” I might reproduce it, but it would need to be sung, and 
I don’t profess to sing either songs or sermons. Thomson’s friend and 
imitator, David Mallett, published Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, 
concerning which Johnson made the characteristic remark “ Sir Boling- 
broke was a scoundrel and a coward—a scoundrel to load a blunderbus 
against religion, and a coward to leave a crown to a beggarly Scot, to 
draw the trigger after he was dead.” Yet this “beggarly Scot’— 
and he was no great honour to Scotland on the whole—wrote one or 
two fine lyrics. One is on the “ Birks of Invermay,” not perhaps good 
enough to be quoted. There was, I think, an older and a better ballad 
on the subject. I have heard of a Scottish gentleman in Paris hearing 
children singing in the street the “ Birks of Invermay,” and it melted 
him to tears. Mallett’s other lyric or ballad is “ William and Margaret,” 
the story of the ghost of a seduced maiden who appeared to her lover and 
drove him to distraction and death. 

Then there are Beattie, and Shenstone, and Smollett’s magnificent 
ode to Independence, and Oliver Goldsmith, whose beautiful ballad, 
“Edwin and Angelina,” you may find in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and there are also his stanzas on “ Woman,” which are so short and so 
pathetic that I must quote them :— 


When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 
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The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom is to die. 
And Dr Johnson himself who wrote some masculine verses on the death 
of Levett and Chatterton. Then there was the marvellous boy Chatterton, 
whose principal productions or forgeries were odes; and Christopher 
Smart, whose ode to David (written by him in a madhouse, and, in the 
want of ink and paper, with a key on the wainscot) is one of the most 
sublime of strains, and might be so rendered as to make the hair of every 
lover of poetry stand on end; and Thomas Wilson with his fine odes ; 
and Logan or Bruce with—I don’t very well know to which of them to 
ascribe it—the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo,” but here is one verse which Shak- 
spere might have envied— 
Sweet bird, thy bower is ever fair, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
And Granger with his noble ode to “ Solitude ;’ and in our own Scottish 
dialect, John Lowe’s “ Mary’s Dream,” and Lady Anne Barnard’s “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” and the Rev. John Skinner's “Tullochgorum,” and the “Ewe 
wi’ the Crooked Horn.” Besides these there are two lyrical writers in 
the eighteenth century who stand towering perhaps above all—I mean 
Thomas Gray and William Collins, the one the author of the “ Bard,” 
and the “ Ode at the distant prospect of Eton College,” and the “ Elegy 
written in a Churchyard,” a poem this that speaks to the human heart ; 
and with nothing but a nameless character, and no story at all except the 
common lot ; little incident but birth and death, impresses us as much as 
the largest biography would have done, and we feel as if we had known 
the man for a lifetime, when we read his epitaph— 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frowned not in his humble birth, 
And melancholy marked him as his own, 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to misery all he had—a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (was all he wished) a friend. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
But William Collins enjoyed a far deeper afflation of the lyrical god. 
He had the true madness of the poet or prophet, and spoke as he was 
moved. His ode to “ Evening,” is written in a measure which is neither 
thyme nor blank verse, but in his hands is more musical than either— 
musical as the soft hush of evening herself.. His ode on the “ Passions” 
is the most elaborate of his productions, and yet its power is not at all 
impaired by its polish. And of his “ Ode to Liberty” Christopher North 
says that its voice is oracular as from a shrine. Poor Collins! Thy 
fate was disastrous, more so than most even of those of thy own fortunate 
kindred— 
Whom Pheebus in his ire 
Has blasted with poetic fire. 
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When he published his immortal odes (which are now classical) his little 
volume fell still-born from the press, and the unfortunate author in proud 
humility and indignant despair burned the unsold copies with his own 
hands, His mind afterwards became affected. He lived in retirement 
at Islington. Dr Johnson visited him there, and found him sitting with 
one book in his hand. His friend, curious to know what book was the 
chosen companion of a man of letters, asked a sight of it. It was an 
English Testament such as children carry to the school. “I have but 
one book,” said poor Collins, “but it is the best.” His melancholy 
deepened into phrensy, and at last he died in its cloud at Chichester, 
where he was residing with his sister. There may be still seen in the 
Cathedral a fine monument from the hand of Flaxman, representing the 
poet in a lucid interval musing on the open page of a New Testament, 
while his lyre and one of his odes lie neglected on the ground. Alas for 
the poetic temperament, that electric wire stretching from heaven to hell, 
conversant with all heights and all depths, with all eestacies and all 
agonies, but ignorant of the intermediate plains of peace, of calm, solid 
enjoyment, of “ deep self-possession and intense repose.” 


William Cowper is more of a didactic and pious than of a lyrical 
poet, yet let it not be forgotten that the author of the “ Task,” and the 
lines on the “ Receipt of his Mother’s Picture,” is also the autlior of the 
diverting “ History of John Gilpin,” which has created more laughter— 
and especially more laughter from children, the choicest of all—than 
any other poem in the same compass since the world began, and has 
also written the poem of “ Alexander Selkirk,” and the spirit-stirring 
verses on the “Loss of the Royal George,” not to speak of his Olney 
Hymns, which, though gloomy, are tender and touching. 


But we come now to the greatest lyrical poet that ever breathed, and 
he was a Scotchman, and his name was Robert Burns. Yes, not more 
was Shakspere the greatest dramatist, and Milton the greatest epic writer, 
and Wordsworth the greatest reflective poet, than Burns was the greatest 
of all lyrical bards. He has written masterly epistles, dialogues, satires, 
letters, and one religious poem, “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” of trans- 
cendent worth. But while these are fragments, his songs are a world in 
themselves, and a world how varied as well as vast ! You find every note 
of the lyric muse sounded, every chord on that greater lyre, the human 
heart, touched with equal mastery and with a skill in which untaught 
Nature far exceeds the efforts of Art. The very essence of love may be 
found in a hundred of his ditties, notably in “‘ Mary Morrison ””— 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string, 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 
To thee my fancy took its wing— 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Though this was fair, aud that was braw, 
And you the toast of a’ the town, 
I sighed, and said amang them a’, 
**' Ye are my Mary Morrison.” 


A deeper and more chivalrous sentiment still appears in the closing lines 
of the same beautiful strain— 
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If love for love thus wilt na gi’e, 
At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought of Mary Morrison. 


Patriotism has inspired his “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and the 
spirit of a thousand battles for liberty has breathed through the words, 
“ Let us do or die.” Revelry in its wildest, maddest shape animates the 
“Jolly Beggars” and “ Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut ;” manly independ- 
ence glows in many a noble verse ; witness this— 

I hae a penny to spend, 

There’s thanks to naebody ; 
I hae naethinug to lend, 
I'll borrow frae naebody. 
The love of Nature colours many of his songs besides “ Highland Mary,” 
where he shows a passion for her charms only inferior to that for his lost 
love, as he cries— 
Ye banks and braes and streams around 
The Castle of Montgomery, 
Green be your woods and fresh your flowers, 
Your waters never drumly. 
And humanity itself, the love of the whole human race, breaks out in 
the words,— 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, tor a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 


When man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Aye, this is the true Psalm of Life. The proof of the power of Burns’ 
songs—that they were designed to be the expressions of the universal 
human heart, is the fact that they have actually become so. They are 
not confined to Scotland or Britain. They are sung in every land, and 
are as familiar and as enthusiastically welcome among the Rocky Mount- 
ains, as among the lakes of Coila ; among the burning sands of Africa, as 
amidst the heather bloom and green bracken of Caledonia—under the 
Southern Cross of Australia and Queensland, as under the morning star 
rising over Criffel, or the evening sun seen from Ayr setting over the 
black mountains of Arran. Are there more than two or three sons of 
song of whom so much can be said? Treading on the steps of Burns as 
lyrists, there have been some eminent poets. Campbell has written some 
songs almost equal, indeed, to those of Burns, such as his “ Exile of Erin,” 
his “ Wounded Hussar,” and his “ Mariners of England,” the meteor flag 
of which is still burning, aud shall never be quenched. Sir Walter Scott 
has added to the “many crowns” which are on his head a beautiful 
coronet, composed of such strains as “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” “ Blue Bonnets 
over the Border,” “-Allan-a-Dale,” “ Young Lochinvar,” and a score of 
similar lyrics scattered profusely through his novels and poems. James 
Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” has written a good many rough but 
powerful songs and lyrics, such as his “ Skylark,” his “ Donald Mac- 
gillivray,” and his “ Kye come hame.” Lady Nairne has almost entitled 
herself to the name of the “ Female Burns” by her “ Land o’ the Leal,” 
“ Caller Herrin’,” “ He’s owre the hills whom I lo’e weel,” her “ Hundred 
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pipers, an’ a’, an’a’.” Allan Cunningham has in his “ Relics of Nithsdale” 
and Galloway song written some very powerful and beautiful ballads, and 
who has forgotten his “ It’s hame, it’s hame,” ard his “ Wet sheet and a 
flowing sea ”"— 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


Oh, for a soft and gentle wind, 
I hear a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the roaring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high, 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship sailing free, 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we, 


There’s tempest in that horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud, 

And hark, the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud ; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free, 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


It were unpardonable to omit the lady lyrists of the age, though, since I 
cannot refer to all of them, such notable ones are Johanna Baillie, Mrs 
Hemans, and Letitia Landon! Well I remember the late Henry 
Glassford Bell describing himself “handing the kettle to Johanna 
Baillie, walking with Mrs Hemans round the Calton Hiil by moonlight, 
and treading a measure with Letitia Landon.” It were unpardonable 
too to omit in the catalogue of song-writers Tom Moore, the Bard of 
Ireland, 


The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong, 


and whose Irish melodies, if they are no more comparable to those of 
Burns than the bullfinch is to the linnet, or the wild harp of Erin to a 
musical snuff box, are still delectable ditties in their way, as the “ Meeting 
of the Waters,” “ Love’s Young Dream,” and many others prove. 

Byron has thrown down haughtily amid his more elaborate works, 
and with an air full cf the insolence of conscious wealth, sume power- 
ful odes, such as “ There is no joy the world can give but what it takes 
away,” “The Isles of Greece,” &c. But he was too sullen and self- 
involved to be a good lyrist, the essence of that kind of poetry being 
abandunment and self-forgetfulness. There was far more of the love- 
lyrical lilt in poor Shelley. In popular power and passions he was much 
inferior to him whom he used to call “the Byronic energy.” Yet ina 
certain spiritual music, like the song of the angels which men have fancied 
they have heard in the evening air, or under the moon of midnight 
sinking and swelling, and as it swelled and sank mingling congenially 
with the sighs of breezes through the woods, with the notes of lovely 
streams singing to the stars, and with 
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That seldom heard, mysterious sound, 
Which, as it floats through endless day, 
The world enkindles on its way, 


and in a refined and elaborate sentiment, fitted to be the burden of such 
superhuman melody, Shelley excells all poets ; and if of his “ Skylark,” his 
“Lines to an Indian Air,” his verses on the Aziola, his “ Love,” and 
his “ Hymn to Night,” and to “Sleep,” we are tempted to say, as was 
said of the strains heard on Prospero’s island, while to their music the 
clouds above were opening to show riches ready to drop—* This is no 
mortal business and no sound that the earth owns.” Of Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, and Keats, and Tennyson, I have no space, and it is not 
needful to write. Time would fail me to dilate on the exquisite little 
melodies sprinkled through some of the works of Alexander Smith, such 
as his “ Barbara ;” of Gerald Massey, such as his nuptial song in “ Babe 
Christabel ;” on Airel’s “ Swallow ;” on Dobell’s “ Winter Night” in his 
“ Roman ;” on Swinburne’s “ Songs before Sunrise ;” on John Wright's 
“Sea Song ;” on my relation, R. Gilfillan’s “ Why did I leave my hame ;” 
on W. Allan’s nice little Highland melodies, many of which appeared in the 
Celtic Magazine ; on Surfaceman’s “Song of Labour ;” and there are 
hundreds besides. 


In closing this paper on a theme which has, to me at least, many 
attractions, I have simply to recommend the study of poetry. It is 
too much, I fear, neglected in the present day. Men immersed in 
the absorbing pursuit of wealth, making haste to be rich, or lapped in 
those pleasures which increasing wealth furnishes, hardened in the 
fierce forge of political discussion, or busy in seeking, by shorter or 
longer cuts, by cheaper or by dearer methods, to frame in this age of 
enquiry on the one hand, and of excitement on the other, a religion 
for themselves which may form a resting-place for the soles of their 
feet amidst the rolling waters of uncertainty which are around, or 
while cultivating the more fashionable accomphshments of music and 
painting are, I doubt, forsaking the Pierian waters of poetry with their 
English undefiled, with their pure pleasures, their humanising influences, 
and their anticipation of celestial raptures, wlren vision has become perfect, 
and when song shall proclaim the glorious consummation. But let me 
fondly trust that to poetry, as the loftiest of all arts—the poetry which 
God himself has not disdained to employ as the chief medium in his great 
communications to the Hebrew nation, from the poetic and mythical 
version of the Creation in the first chapter of Genesis down to the thunder 
strains of the Apocalypse, as voluntaries played off on the organ of 
eternity—poetry which has been the mother-tongue of so many of 
Britain’s illustrious children, from her Bacons, her Shaksperes, and her 
Jeremy Taylors, to her Burkes, her Coleridges, and her Chalmerses—that 
the age shall return with something of a feeling of remorse at having 
abandoned it so long, and with a deep-felt conviction that no land can be 
permanently prosperous or thoroughy educated which does not at once 
love and create, appreciate and produce genuine poetry. No great age 
ever failed to do so. 
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ANCIENT MYTHOLOGY AND MODERN SUPERSTITIONS. 


By tue Rev. Avex. Macerecor, M.A. 
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| Conciupen. | 


Somewnat resembling the alleged faculty described in my last, yet different 
from it, are certain prognostications of death, which are said to be seen in 
the shape of blue, quivering lights, resembling the feeble flame of a taper. 
These have been observed moving along in the course which some funeral 
procession would soon take, or perhaps twinkling in or about the 
bed on which some individual was soon to die. Many intelligent people 
firmly believe in the existence of these lights. 

Now for another subject. Some ages ago, if not even still, many in 
the Western Isles believed in the existence of the “ Gruagach,” a female 
spectre of the class of “ Brownies” to which the Highland dairy-maids 
made frequent libations of milk. The Gruagach is “said to have been 
an innoeent, supernatural visitor who frisked and gambolled about the 
cattle-pens and folds. She was armed only with a pliable reed, with 
which she switched all who annoyed her by uttering obscene language or 
would neglect to leave for her a share of the dairy produce. Even so late 
as 1770 the dairy-maids who attended a herd of cattle in the Island of 
Trodda, at the north end of Skye, were in the habit of pouring daily a 
quantity of milk on a hollow stone for the Gruagach. Should they 
neglect to do so, they made sure of feeling the effects of Miss Gruagach’s 
wand next day. The Rev. Dr Macqueen, then minister of Kilmuir, of 
whom Dr Johnson spoke so highly, and who is buried within a few yards 
of Flora Macdonald’s grave, went purposely to Trodda to check this gross 
superstition. He might have then succeeded for a time, but it is known 
that many believed in the existence of the Gruagach long after that 
worthy clergyman had been gathered to his fathers. Besides the votaries 
of this ridiculous superstition, there are others who confidently believe 
in the existence of an evil eye, by which cattle and all kinds of pro- 
perty are said to suffer injury. The glance of an evil eye is, therefore, 
very much dreaded. It deprives cows of their milk, and milk of its 
nutritive qualities, and renders it unfit for the various preparations made 
from it. This superstitition can certainly lay claim to great antiquity. 
Virgil, Ossian, and other writers seem to have dreaded the effects of it, 
at least they allude to its existence. Virgil says (Eclog. III., 103)— 

Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 

(I know not what malignant eye bewitches my tender lambs.) 
But equally superstitious are the means resorted to for the cure of these 
sad afllictions, such as the use of certain charms, the repetition of strange 
rhymes, putting living trout in a portion of the injured milk, and many 
other such ridiculous appliances. 
There is an endless variety of superstiti us in regard to things which 
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are unlucky or unfortunate to be done. It is unfortunate if a stranger 
counts the number of your sheep, cattle, or children. It is quite common 
if one asks, “ How many children have you?” to add the words, “ Bless 
them” to the question. It is unlucky for an odd number to sit at a 
table, such as 7, 9, 11; and 13 in particular is so unfortunate that 
unless rectified, one of the party is sure to die that year. It is 
unlucky if a stranger walks across a parcel of fishing-rods on the sea- 
beach, or over ropes, oars, or sailing gear, when a boat is about to go to 
sea. Means are used for getting the stranger to retrace his steps. It is 
unlucky to drink the health of a company, or to serve them round a table 
except from left to right, as the sun goes in the firmament, or the hands 
on the dial-plate of a watch. It is unlucky, in setting off, to row in a 
boat, or to commence a procession at a marriage or funeral, but to the 
right. The learned Lochaber correspondent of the Inverness Courier lately 
alluded at length to these last two superstitions. It is unlucky to hear 
the cuckoo, or see a foal or snail before breakfast. As to this there is a 
Gaelic rhyme as follows, viz. :— 


year mi an searrachan ’sa chulaobh rium, 
U mi an t-seilcheag air an lic luim ; 
Chual mi’ a chuag gun ghreim’ nam bhroinn, 
Is dh’ aithnich mi fein nach rachadh a’ bhliadhn’ so leam. 





These lines may be translated thus — 


With its back to me turn’d I beheld the young foal, 
And the snail on the bare flag in motion so slow ; 
Without tasting of food, lo! the cuckoo I heard, 
Then judged that the year would not prosperously go. 


It is unlucky to stand between an epileptic man and fire or water. In 
Shetland there was once an idea that it was unlucky to save drowning 
men. It is unlucky to throw out water after sunset, and before sunrise. 
It is unlucky to have a grave open upon Sunday, as another will be dug 
during the week for some of the family. If a corpse does not stiffen after 
death, there will be another death in the family before the end of that 
year. Fires and candles afford presages of death. Long hollow coals 
spirted from the fire are coffins. Winding-sheets are indicated when the 
tallow of the candle curls away from the flame. The howling of a dog at 
night, and the resting of a crow or a magpie on the housetop, are warn- 
ings of death. It is unlucky to weigh infants ; they are sure todie. Cats 
sleeping near infants suck their breath and kill them. When children 
begin to walk they must go up stairs before they go down stairs, other- 
wise they will not thrive in the world, and if there is no stair they should 
climb a chair. A mother after the birth of a child must not go outside 
beyond her house door until she goes to be “kirked.” If you rock an 
empty cradle you will soon rock a new baby in it. It is quite curious to 
see the face of alarm with which a poor woman, with her tenth baby in 
her arms, will dash across the room to prevent “the baby but one” from 
the dangerous amusement of rocking the empty cradle. It is unlucky 
that a stray swarm of bees should settle on your premises unclaimed by 
their owner. It is customary in many parts of England when a death 
takes place to go and tell the bees of it, to ask them to the funeral, and 
H 
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to fix a piece a crape upon their hives! It is unlucky to catch a sight of 
the new moon through a window. It is a token of fine weather to see the 
old moon in the arms of the new, and so is the turning up of the horns of 
the new moon, as they retain the water which would fall to the earth if 
the horns were turned down. It is unlucky to enter a house which you 
are to occupy by the back door. If, when fishing, you count what you 
have taken, you will catch no more. If you break your bones by accident 
it is unlucky and useless to employ a physician or surgeon to bind them, 
as it is believed that, however skilful these may be in curing all other 
maladies, they know nothing whatever about the setting of broken bones, 
Many remarkable cures are resorted to, such as healing sore eyes by 
putting gold rings in the ears, by rubbing them with jewels of pure gold, 
and by repeating certain rhymes. Warts are removed by washing them 
in rain-water or swine’s blood. Serpents’ heads are preserved for years 
to heal their own sting-wounds. If a man, cow, or any animal be stung 
by a serpent, let the dried serpent’s head be cast into water, let the 
wound be washed in it, and it soon heals. Fried mice are a specific for 
small-pox. Whooping-cough is cured by whatever is recommended by a 
person riding a piebald horse. A spider put into a goose-quill, well sealed, 
and put round a child’s neck, will cure it of the thrush. In the Island 
of Soa, near Skye, it was customary when the head of a family died that 
a large lock of hair was cut off his head and nailed fast to the door-lintel 
to keep uff the fairies. Sailors are sometimes very superstitious. They 
greatly dread the stormy petrel (the Thalussidroma pelagica), or Mother 
Carey’s chickens, as they flutter at night around their masts and yards. 
These birds are regarded as objects of superstitious fear, believing that 
they are possessed of supernatural agency in creating danger for the poor, 
hard-toiled mariner. At one time, a horse-shoe nailed to the mast of the 
vessel was great security against all evil agencies, such as witches, 
petrels, fairies, and evil eyes. To recapitulate all such superstitious frets 
would be an endless task. There are many similar fanciful notions in 
regard to births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths, but it is impossible 
presently to enlarge upon them. It was once prevalent when a child was 
baptised, that the infant was neither washed nor bathed that night, for 
fear of washing off the baptismal water before it had slept under it. 
Frequently, too, the water used in baptism was bottled up as an effectual 
recipe for various disorders. Parents took all possible care lest their 
female infants would be baptised with the same water used for male 
children, for if they should, the females would grow up with beards! A 
few years ago, I was baptising two or three children at the same time, in 
a village near by, when the first presehted was a boy, and the next a girl 
After the water had been sprinkled on the face of the boy, and when I 
was about to do the same to the girl, an old worthy granny present 
hastily snatched away the bowl containing the water, poured it out, and 
filled it afresh, muttering aloud, “ Na leigeadh Ni Math gum biodh feus- 
ag air mo chuileig” (Goodness forbid that my lassie should have a beard). 
It is also alleged by carpenters that, while in bed at night, they hear their 
saws, hammers, and planes at work before being employed next day to 
make a coffin. Highlanders in particular speak confidently of the ex- 
pected nature of the weather, from the figure, appearance, colour, coming, 
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and stages of the moon. They avoid slaughtering sheep, pigs, and cattle 
in the wane of the moon, as then the meat would shrink in cooking. In 
the same way they study to shear corn, to mow grass, to fell trees, and to 
cut peats and turf in the wane of the moon, as the best time for the dry- 
ing and seasoning of these commodities. 


There are many superstitious observances at certain seasons of the 
year, of which we must speak briefly. And we have 


I. “ La Calluinn,” and “ Oidhche Challuinn” (New-Year’s Day and 
New-Year’s Night). Besides the “ first-footing,” which is a common 
practice still, the Highlanders observed many in-~loor and out-door cere- 
monies. On New-Year’s Eve, they surrounded each other's houses, carry- 
ing dried cow-hides, and beating them with sticks, thrashing the walls 
with clubs, all the time crying, shouting, and repeating rhymes. This is 
supposed to operate as a charm against fairies, demons, and spirits of 
every order. They provided themselves with the “flap,” or hanging part 
of the hide on the cow’s neck, which they called “ caisean-wehd,” and 
which they singed in the fire and presented to the inmates of the 
family, one after another, to be smelled, as a charm against all injuries 
from fairies and spirits. A specimen of the rhymes they repeated with 
loud chorus is as follows :— 





Mor-phiseach air an tigh, Great good luck to the house, 
Piseach air an teaghlach, Good luck to the family, 
Piseach air gach cabar, Good luck to every rafter of it, 
Is air gach ni saoghalt’ ann. And to every worldly thing in it, 
Piseach air eich a’s crodh, Good luck to horses and cattle, 
Piseach air na caoraich, Good luck to the sheep, 

Piseach air na h-uile ni, Good luck to every thing, 

*S piseach air ar maoin uil’, And good luck to all your means, 
Piseach air bean-an.tighe, Luck to the good-wife, 

Piseach air na paistean, Good luck to the children, 
Piseach air gach caraide, Good luck to every friend, 
Mor-phiseach agus slaint dhuibh. Great fortune and health to all. 


II. The next principal season is “-Di-domhnuich-caisg” (Easter 
Sunday). This period is observed in the Highlands by preparing and 
eating certain kinds of pan-cakes made of eggs, milk, meal, or flour. 
Together with this the young people provide themselves with large 
quantities of hard-boiled, dyed eggs, which they roll about, and finally 
eat. It is said that the Anglo-Saxons were in the habit of eating con- 
secrated cakes at their religious feasts. The English hot cross buns at 
Faster are only the cakes which the Saxons ate in honour of their goddess 
“ Eastre,” and from which the Christian clergy, who were unable to 
prevent people from eating them, sought to expel the Paganism by mark- 
ing them with the cross. Hence the hot cross buns. 


III. The next principal season is “ La Bealtuinn” (May-day, Whit- 
suntide). The demonstrations of this day are now all but extinct. The 
first of May was held as a great Druidical festival in honour of the mighty 
Asiatic god “Belus.” Fires were kindled on the mountain-tops, through 
which all the cattle of the country were driven to preserve them till the 
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next May-day. On this day all the hearth fires were extinguished, in 
order to be kindled from this purifying flame. Hence the word Bealtuinn 
is Beil-teine, the “fire of Belus.” So that La Bealtuinn (Whitsun- 
day) is “the day of Belus’ fire.” Of old in the Highlands the young 
people went to the moors on this day, made a circular table on the grass, 
cut a trench around it, kindled a huge fire, baked a large cake, which 
they cut into as many similar pieces as there were persons present, 
They daubed one of the pieces with charcoal, and made it perfectly black. 
Then they put all the bits of cake into a bonnet, from which all of them, 
blindfolded, drew a bit. Whoever drew the black bit was the person 
who was doomed to be sacrificed to Baal ; and in order to avoid the 
execution of this doom, he was compelled to leap six times over the 
flames. Even in Ayrshire Baal’s fire was kindled till about the year 
1790. In England we have to go back a couple of hundred years for the 
complete May-day. The ceremonies of the day began at midnight, when 
all went forth with music and the blowing of horns to some neighbouring 
wood, where they gathered burdens of green branches. These they 
brought back at an early hour, so that by daylight the whole 
looked quite a bower. We read of King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Catherine riding from Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill, attended by lords and 
ladies, to join in the May morning sports. In most villages May-poles, 
as tall as ships’ masts, were erected, and were painted with all colours, 
and decorated with flags. . Around these poles young and old danced for 
hours to the sound of the pipe and viol. On May-day morning, it is still 
customary, for the fair sex in particular, in the south country to go to the 
fields to wash their faces in the dew, while in other quarters hundreds 
frequented sacred wells for health and refreshment. 


VI. The only other season noted for superstitious observances is that 
of “ Hallowe’en,” on which just a few words may be said. Hallowe'en in 
Gaelic is Samhuinn, that is Samh-theine, the “fire of peace.” It is 
a Druidical festival, at which the “fire of peace” was regularly kindled. 
There is no night in the year which the popular imagination has stamped 
with a more peculiar character than Hallowe'en. It was the night, above 
all others, when supernatural influences prevailed. It was the night for 
the universal walking abroad of all sorts of spirits, fairies, and ghosts. 
All had liberty on that night. It was customary in many parts of Scot- 
land to have hundreds of torches prepared in every district for weeks 
before Hallowe'en, so that, after sunset on that evening, every youth able 
to carry a blazing torch, or savihnag, ran forth to surround the 
boundaries of their farms with these burning lights, and thereby protect 
all their possessions from the fairies. Having thus secured themselves by 
the “fires of peace,” all households congregated to practice the various 
ceremonies and superstitious rites of that eventful evening. As these 
are pretty fully alluded to in Burns’ poem of “ Hallowe'en,” it is un- 
necessary to enlarge here. There is still a remarkable uniformity in the 
fireside customs of this night all over the kingdom. Nuts and apples 
are everywhere in requisition, These the old matron of the house has 
generally in store. beforehand for the youngsters’ good luck on that night, 
or, as the Ayrshire Bard has so naturally expressed it— 
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The auld guidwife’s weel-hoordit nits 
Are round and round divided, 

And mony lads’ and lasses’ fate 
Are there that night decided : 

Some kindle couthie, side by side, 
And burn thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa’ wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out-owre the chimley, 

Fw’ high that night. 


The ceremonies of that evening were numerous—such as, ducking for 
apples in a tub of water, the pulling of kail stocks, the three dishes or 
“luggies,” the wetting of the shirt sleeve, the sowing of hempseed, 
pulling the stalks of corn, throwing the clue of blue yarn into the pit of 
the kiln, the white of eggs put into a glass of water, reading fortunes in 


tea-cups ; these and many more were the superstitious ceremonies of 
Hallowe’en. 


We will just, before concluding, mention one other instance of 
superstitious delusion, and that is, the veneration that has been paid for 
ages to “ sacred wells,” and the confidence placed in their charms all over 
the kingdom for the curing of diseases both mentally and bodily. It 
appears of old that if a well had a peculiar situation, if its waters were 
bright and clear, it was dedicated to some tutelary saint, by honouring it 
with his name. Thus we have St Fillan’s well, St Conel's well, St 
Catherine’s, St Bernard’s, St Cuthbert’s wells, and a host of others in 
Scotland. We have hundreds of holy wells in England, such as St 
Chad’s, St John’s, St Mary’s, St Madern’s wells, all remarkable for some- 
thing. We have St Winifred’s holy well in Flintshire, the most famous 
in the three kingdoms, at whose shrine Geraldus Cambrensis offered his 
devotions in the twelfth century. The vast majority of holy wells were 
frequented for any disease, while some wells were visited for special 
ailments, for the cure of which they had been celebrated. St Tegla’s 
well was patronised by sufferers from the falling sickness; St John’s, 
Balmanno, Kincardineshire, by rickety children, and sore eyes. The 
waters of Trinity Gask, Perthshire, will render all baptised therein proof 
against every plague. In the Island of St Kilda there are two wells— 
Tobar nam buadh (the spring of virtues), celebrated for deafness, and 
Tobar a’ chleirich (the clerk’s well)—which, though ¢overed twice a 
day by the sea, never become brackish. At Kirkden, in Angus, there is 
a well said to cure all sores, by mere washing, after the applications of 
skilled physicians had proved ineffectual. But by far the most interest- 
ing wells in this country are those formerly resorted to for the cure of 
insanity. Of these may be mentioned St Fillan’s well, near Tyndrom, 
Perthshire, one in the Island of Maree, in Loch Maree, Koss-shire, as well 
as St Nun’s celebrated fountain, in Cornwall. The curing process at St 
Fillan’s may be described as a specimen. The lunatics were first plunged 
into the water, wherein they were tumbled and tossed about rather 
roughly. They were then carried into the adjacent Chapel of St Fillan’s, 
and there secured with ropes, tied in a special way. A celebrated bell, 
which has a history of its own, was then placed with great solemnity on 
the patient’s head. There the poor creature was left all night alone in 
the dreary chapel, and if in the morning he was found unloosed, hopes 
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were entertained that he would recover his reason, but the case was hopeless 
if found still in his bonds. Very frequently the patients were released from 
the bonds and tormentors by death, caused by the cold, and all the cruelties 
inflicted upon them. St Catherine’s well, near Edinburgh, was regarded 
in olden times with great awe, because there appeared a black substance 
on its surface which could be set on fire. This dark-looking, greasy sub- 
stance, or oil, was supposed to proceed from the strata of coal underneath, 
and it was believed to cure all sorts of cutaneous diseases. In the north 
end of Skye, and a little beneath the towering cliffs of the far-famed 
Quiraing, there is a conflux of pure, fresh-water springs, which form 
a small elliptical pond of considerable depth. It is a beautiful spot, 
pleasantly hemmed in with shrubs and bushes. It is called “Loch 
Sianta,” or the “ Holy Lake.” Owing to the natural beauty of this little 
Hebridean Siloam, the natives conceived it to be favoured with its 
divinity, to whom, in the days of darkness and superstition, they were ex- 
tremely punctual in making offerings of various kmds. Invalids resorted 
thither, drank of its waters, washed themselves therein, and received 
thereby cures for their mental and bodily ailments. These superstitions 
have, however, long ceased, and Loch Sianta, though beautiful as ever, 
has lost its ancient charms in this more enlightened age. On the first 
Sunday of May (old style) the well at Creagag, or Craigie, in Munlochy 
Bay, was believed to possess powerful charms against diseases, witchcrafts, 
fairies, and such like. For wecks before the time old and young prepared 
for their pilgrimage to Tobar Chreagag. All behoved to bring their 
offerings. Coloured threads and rags of cloth were brought in thousands, 
and hung upon the rocks and brushwood, as propitiatory gifts to the 
saint of the healing waters. Even in St Kilda the divinities of Tobar 
nam buadh, and Tobar @ chleirich, had to be propitiated by offerings, 
in the shape of shells, pins, needles, pebbles, coins, or rags, otherwise 
their tutelary saints would be inexorable. So common, indeed, was this 
habit, that at the Rag-well, near Newcastle, the shrubs and bushes near 
the spring were densely covered with rags. And many of my readers are 
old enough to have seen crowds of the good citizens of the Highland 
Capital flocking on a May morn eastward to the well at Culloden to taste 
of its waters, and to cover with their offerings of rags the branches of the 
surrounding trees. There is a place beyond Kessock Ferry, near the 
point of Kilmuir, called “ Craigie-How,” where there is a cave close to 
the sea-beach. In this cave a little water falls down from the roof in 
drops on the stones below. These drops are to this day considered a 
complete cure for deafness, if properly applied. The patient lies down, 
and lays his head on the flags, and lets the water fall first into the one 
ear and then into the other. After some formalities are gone through the 
patient rises, and the deafness is believed to be gone ! 

There was a superstition in Ross-shire whereby it was believed 
that the soul did not finally and completely leave the body until the 
corpse had been laid in the grave. There was a similar superstition in 
Perthshire, whereby it was believed that at the moment of dissolution, 
whether by a natural death or by any accident, the soul or spirit was 
visibly seen leaving the body in the shape of a little creature like u bee. 
Witches frequently put themselves into the appearance of animals, 
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such as a hare, but when arrows were pointed at them, barbed with silver, 
or muskets loaded with silver coins for shot, the semblance of the hare 
disappeared at once, and some shrivelled, decrepit hag of a witch-wife 
stvod before the shooter in full size ! 

We have now finished the remarks which we had prepared in illustra- 
tion of what formed the subject of these papers, and have to crave the 
reader’s indulgence to its many imperfections. We ought, all of us, to 
learn one lesson from the subject under review, and that is, gratitude to 
the Great Ruler of all things, because he has cast our lot under more 
favourable circumstances, and because we live in these realms under the 
light and the liberty of a preached Gospel. The press and the pulpit 
have now opened the eyes of men, the schoolmaster is abroad, and the 
many superstitions by which past ages have been deluded have greatly 
vanished before the pure light of evangelic truth. Where are now the 
multitudinous creations of the old Greek and Roman mythologies ? 
Where are their Lares, and their Penates, their Fauns, Satyrs, Nymphs, 
Dryads, Hama-Dryads—their gods and goddesses? Where are they now? 
In many quarters of the world they have disappeared before the lustre of 
that revelation which has brought the truth of immortality to light, and 
which impresses the imagination of man with truer notions and simpler 
imagery. The true but stern morality of the Christian religion will make 
man sensible of his duty here, and of his responsibilities hereafter, and 
will wean his mind from every superstition and idolatry. We cannot 
but admire the dauntless courage of Paul, when, at Athens, he boldly 
faced the Epicurian and Stoic philosophers—when “he stood in the 
midst of Mars’ Hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all 
things, ye are too superstitious.” There he met a people, the most 
distinguished for the wisdom of their political constitution, for the 
brilliancy of their achievements, for the extent and variety of their learn- 
ing, and for the refinement of their manners ; yet a people who, amid all 
their glory and renown, were ignorant of the true God, and lived the 
blind and deluded victims of the grossest idolatry and superstition. It 
behoves us all, therefore, to follow the example of this great advocate of 
religious liberty. Be it remembered that idolatry and superstition have 
not as yet passed away from the earth, but still continue, in many regions, 
to exercise an oppressive tyranny over the minds of a large section of the 
human race. An extensive field lies outstretched before us, where the most 
laudable conflicts in the cause of true Christianity may be maintained, and 
where the noblest triumphs may be won. Yes, every Christian has a 
sphere for himself wherein to labour, a vineyard wherein to work, a 
battlefield whereon to fight, and thus an opportunity to forward the great 
cause of truth. Opportunity is given to all, high and low, to quit them- 
selves like men, even to the honest, diligent “ workman,” who, with the 
mighty advantages of his “ club,” will stand fast and firm to the interests 
of truth, and to the cherishing of those principles of loyalty and integrity 
by which he is himself appreciated as a useful, respected, and im- 
portant member of society. 
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THE DOOM OF DUNOLLY. 
By Wituiam ALLAN. 


—_—p9—— 
Vv 


Tue full-browed moon leapt from her shrouds, 
And left behind the darkening clouds, 
And flung o’er mountains, hills, and braes, 
The softened splendour of her rays ; 

O’er Cruachan Ben they nimbly crept, 

On dark Loch Awe they gently slept, 

And westward far she sent her smiles, 

Till silver-bathed appeared the Isles. 

The moon was up! then wide and far 
Arose Macdougall’s cry of war ; 

From Etive’s shore, from sweet Bonaw, 

To Killinver and grey Kintraw, 

It wildly pealed on Avich’s side. 

Dalmally and Kilchurn replied ; 

And gloomy Brander’s echoes rung, 

As speedy clansmen rushed along. 

Thro’ tangled brake, o’er stretching heath, 
And poured their startling ery of death, 
Which summoned from each distant cot 
The clansmen to the mustering spot. 

Ere reached the moon her half-way mark, 
From mountain-side, from gorges dark, 
From heath, from hill, from every glen, 
Rushed forth full-armed, stout, plaided men, 
Whose distant forms were oft revealed 

As flashed the moonbeams on each shield ; 
Obedient to the call they flew, 

Nor aught of toil or fear they knew. 

As singly some careered along, 

They lowly hummed a battle-song, 

The distance lessening ‘neath the lay, 
Which cheered them on their lonely way ; 
Till on Dunolly’s tow’r they gazed, 

Upon whose northern wall still blazed 
The beacon’s fitful, lurid light, 

Betok’ning danger, foes, or fight. 

Around the walls were gathered then, 
Two hundred of Macdougall’s men, 

Wild, unkempt, shaggy warriors grim, 
Broad-chested, strong in arm and limb ; 
From youth to ceaseless warfare trained, 
A terror far their names remained ; 

Before their Chief, in armed array, 
The horde stood ready for the fray. 
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“ Swift, to the galleys, swift !” he cried, 
“ We must away ere falls the tide.” 
Ten oaken, broad-beamed galleys lay, 
Rocked with the tide, in Oban’s Bay, 
Now from their moorings soon they danced, 
As oars upon the waters glanced. 
And ‘neath their Chieftain’s eye and word, 
The clansmen lightly sprang on board, 
Four brawny arms seized every oar, 
And soon the fast receding shore 

Was left behind, and fainter grew, 

As past Kerrera’s Isle they flew. 
Macdougall led ; the course was west ; 
In whispers low his clansmen guessed 
That, ere the morning sun arose, 
Their swords would smite some island foes. 
As huntsmen steal with caution near 
The browsing, unsuspecting deer, 

As wild-cats crouch and trailing creep, 
Before is made their deadly leap, 

As eagles circle in the sky 

Ere on their prey they downward fly, 

So silently the waters o’er, 

Macdougall neared the hazy shore, 
Where Duart’s keep, in hushed repose, 
In frowning grandeur looming rose. 
Calm, standing on his galley’s prow, 
With anxious glance and cloudy brow, 
The Chieftain led the dubious way, 

And sought the sheltered, western bay, 
Whose shelving shore gave footing meet 
For landing, or for safe retreat. 

Tho’ steering in the hazy band 

Which hugged the confines of the land, 
He cleared the rocks that gird the shores, 
And Duart passed with muffled oars. 
Ah! knew he not the warder there, 
Skilled in the night sounds of the air, 
Had heard with ready, well-trained ear, 
Oar echoes softly stealing near, 

Which all too measured, faint, and slow, 
Betokened some advancing foe ; 

Quick from the ramparts, quick, he sped, 
And roused young Hector from his bed— 
“Up, Hector, up! a foe is near, 

Their galleys ’neath the walls appear ; 
Arm! arm! arouse! they seek the bay, 
Their coming brooks of no delay.” 

Up from his couch bold Hector leapt, 
And o’er his startled count’nance crept 
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A smile of joy, which seemed to show 

His readiness to meet the foe. 

“ Rouse, Malcolm, our retainers all, 

Who slumber in the banquet hall, 

Then speed thee on, ere dawns the day, 

To Auchnacross and Tarosay ; 

Away ! away ! rouse every man 

Who owes allegiance to our clan ; 

With lightning footsteps tireless go, 

We must, and shall repel this foe !” 

Devoid of bonnet, hose, or plaid, 

He snatched his shield and glittering blade ; 

With eye that flashed red battle fire, 

And step that told of rising ire, 

With lips compressed till void of blood, 

He sought the hall, where ready stood 

Scarce thirty stalwart clansmen leal, 

Whose hearts and arms were like their steel. 

* No sound! no word! Men, follow me, 

A foe comes on us from the sea, 

The lark pipes now its morning strains ; 

Come on! it wakens the Macleans !” 

VL 

The morn was calm, bright in the east afar, 
As a lone sentinel, the morning star 
Glimmered its welcomes in the deep-hued blue, 
As o’er the highbanked clouds the Monarch threw 
His sceptre gleams of living, glowing gold 
Which vanquished Night, and space illuming, rolled 
In all the grandeur of a conqueror’s might, 
Whose path is victory, whose throne is light. 
The sullen shadows fled from mountain crests, 
And scowling sought the gorges in their breasts, 
Their ling’ring footsteps in the trailing mist, 
The airy smiles of light with fondness kissed, 
Till grandly lone, with broad, uncovered brows, 
As hoary worshippers each mountain rose. 
Adown each glen the Messengers of dawn 
Danced merrily o’er forest, heath, and lawn, 
The wonder-chorus of each stream was heard, 
And joyous trillings rose from every bird. 
Swift o’er the heaving bosom of the sea 
They lightly flew with love-inspiring glee, 
And kissed the pale lips of the wavelets cold, 
Till gleamed their foam-flow’rs with the hues of gold. 
They wooed the haze, that wrapt the slumb’ring Isles, 
Which gently rose beneath their chast’ning wiles, 
But ere it faded from the shores away, 
The sounds of battle burst in Duart’s bay. 
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Macdougall led the van, and well had steered 

Into the bay, where on each side appeared 

Brown, sea-washed rocks, whose unseen, stretching arms 
Broke the wild fury of the northern storms. 

Thus guarded from the ocean’s wildest rage, 

It gave a safe and sheltered anchorage. 

His ready henchman, with inverted spear, 

Probed the still depths, and found the shore was near, 
Then passed a whispered signal to each crew ; 

To right and left the boats in order drew, 

Their toil was o’er, the oars were placed on board, 
And every clansman seized his shield and sword. 
In line abreast the galleys forward went, 

As, from the stern, they shorewards all were sent ; 
No word was uttered, and arose no sound, 

Save when the hard keels creaked upon the ground. 
The Chieftain first leapt nimbly on the sand, 

Then followed fast his fierce and warlike band. 

The shore was still, no foe their landing barred, 

No Hector stood his island home to guard, 

No clansmen rushed impetuous to th’ attack, 

To drive with might the wild invaders back. 
Where ! where is Hector’s deathful arm and blade ? 
Where ! where the men he oft to victory led ? 

Alas ! has valiant Hector’s prowess waned ? 

His foes, unchallenged, have a footing gained. 
Hark ! hark! now pealed an agonising yell, 

As in the sea Macdougall’s henchman fell, 

Pierced by an arrow that still quivering swayed 
Within the wound its brazen point had made. 
Again ! again! again! with deadly aim, 

The messengers of death loud whizzing came 

From watchful hands, unseen amid the haze, 

Who crouched with Hector on the furzy braes. 

The feathered shafts from full-drawn bows were sprung, 
And ‘mid the startled foes their challenge flung ; 
Brave warriors fell, and writhed upon the sands, 
And wildly drew the barb with dying hands, 

Yea, vainly strove in agony to stay 

The pulsing stream of life which ebbed away ; 

And sodden sands the hot blood greedy drank, 
Leaving no stain to mark wherein it sank. 

Full well Macdougall knew, without dismay, 

That Hector and his men around him lay ; 
Oblivious to the thickening arrowy storm, 

His looks betrayed no fear or dire alarm, 

His ringing voice its chief-like orders gave, 

Which cheered the heart of each desponding brave— 
“ Down ! down, men! down, until the fading haze 
Flies from Maclean’s' safe ambush on the braes.” 
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Obedient all, they sank upon the shore, 
And o’er their heads their shields aloft they bore, 
Against whose sloping fronts the arrows rung, 
And skyward far into the ocean sprung. 

Then Hector knew, as far that voice was borne, 
His foeman was Macdougall, Chief of Lorn ; 
Undaunted, undismayed, yea, rather glad 

To measure swords with one who oftimes had— 
In other years with devastation dire— 

Ravaged the lands and clansmen of his sire ; 
Outnumbered now, no rash onslaught he tried, 
His skilful tactics numbers well supplied. 

The dread confusion of attack on flanks 

He early learned, and on the grassy banks 

He placed his little but determined force 

In two divisions ’mid the sheltering gorse, 
Where, leading steeply downward to the bay, 
The rugged, bouldered path between them lay, 
Which thus commanding, with advantage great, 
Their foemen’s charge they anxiously did wait ; 
Nor waited long, for, as the sun arose, 

The haze evanished, and they saw their foes. 
Now as the dark tide wave on Etive’s shores 
Rears its high crest and forward rolling roars, 

Or as a pent-up spate, with mighty foree, 

Rushes upon its broad resistless course, 

So rose Macdougall’s men, and forward dashed, 
And brightly in the sun their weapons flashed, 
Swift-footed o’er the sands, with yelling wrath, 
They sought the only upward-tending path ; 

O’er rocks and stones disorderly they flew, 

And to the ridge in breathless hurry drew. 
Macdougall led them on, and upward pressed, 

To reach the gap upon the grassy crest ; 
Unswerving, unfatigued, he scaled the height, 
And gazed around, but saw no foe to fight. 
When suddenly from out each shady bush 

The valiant Hector and his men did rush, 

And loud arose their startling battle yell, 

As on the clambering foe they fiercely fell, 

Who staggering, beheld with madd’ning grief, 
Macleans between them and their warrior Chief. 
Swords rung on swords, fire flashed from every blow, 
Blood rushed in streams unto the sands below ; 
Forward, and forward still, Macdougalls rushed, 
The foremost fell, to be by kinsmen crushed. 
Upon the quivering corses of the slain, 

They fighting came, and strove the ridge to gain, 
But as a compact phalanx stood their foes, 
Who mercilessly showered their deadly blows, 
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Which crashing clave each high-raised shining shield, 
And smote the man beneath, who downward reeled. 
Still on they came, in wild despairing might, 
Unyielding stood the braves who held the height ; 
Not all Macdougall’s warlike numbers now 

Could backward drive the thirty from that brow, 
Who spoke not, quailed not, but resolved to give 
Their dearest blood for liberty to live. 


(To be Continued.) 





Correspondence. 
Bez 
“DEPOPULATION IN BADENOCH ”"—BAILIFF BUTTER, &c. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE OELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—As a native of Badenoch, I read with more than ordinary inte- 
rest the paper on the above subject in your September issue. Local 
tradition is not, however, so wholly silent on the subject of the evictions 
of a century ago as our much-to-be-praised northern antiquary supposes. 
Genealogies, songs, and local names of persons and places, current even 
yet among some of the old, evoke tales and memories which they would 
not willingly let die, of that fine race of Macdonalds of Brae-Badenoch— 
the Gellovies, Tullich-croms, and Aberarders—-who, at one time, could 
claim that corner as almost exclusively their own, although the places that 
once knew them, and for so long, know them no more. The “ Ministear 
Mor,” alias the “ Ministear Laidir,” alias “ Parson Robert,” figures in 
many narratives, nor are the doings of that worthy, Henry (Scottice 
Hairy) Butter, by any means forgotten. “ Am Buttaireach” is still a 
detestable name in Badenoch, and I have more than once heard the 
abominable sound, in recounting his exploits, dwelt upon with the most 
horrible emphasis—buttair, in Gaelic, in contra-distinction to eatable ime, 
signifying butter that literally stinks in the nostrils. I shall attempt to 
give only one anecdote, as recently related to me, which shows the feel- 
ing with which this person was regarded. 

Macpherson of Strathmashie (who, for reasons best known to himself, 
formed a matrimonial connection with one of the breed) invited, on a par- 
ticular occasion, Bailiff Butter to dinner. Among the other invited guests 
was an old lady of the Clan Macpherson, to whom her host introduced, 
or rather attempted to introduce, the obnoxious bailiff. Turning from 
him with a look of supreme disgust, she indignantly faced her would-be 
entertainer with an “ How dare you insult me, Strathmashie! I came 
here to dine, but,—confound you, Lachlan ! not to—not to swallow Hairy 
Butter!” saying which she took a haughty leave of her twice confounded 
hosi and his luckless guest. Butter’s office was at best an odious one, 
and his “ unscrupulous” character made it more so. It has been told of 
him that he even tried to prevent the escape from the country of the tired 
fugitive of the ’45—-the unfortunate Cluny—for whose capture, as is well 
known, a handsome reward was offered. Nor have the doings of the 


Bailiff been left unnoticed by the bards. A native poetess, in a fine con- 
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gratulatory poem on the restoration of the forfeited estates, speaking, 
inter alia, of her chief, Lochiel, says :— 

Ach pillidh mi nis mar an ceudna, 

Ri’m Cheann-cinnidh deadh Lochiall sin, 

Slat do’n chuilean aluinn chiatach, 

Bu whor an gliocas, ’s bu phailt an riaghailt. 

Dh’ fhalbh do Ghuiseach na duslach fasaich, 

*S tha do dhaoin’ air sgaoil ’s gach aite, 

Aig a Bhutt’rach ga’n cuir o witeach 

Nuair thig thu dhathigh gu’n cuir thu airdorr, &., &c. 
And in another song by the same poetess, inscribed to “ Alastair Ban 
Domhnullach, Tullicherom,” one of the dispossessed Macdonalds of whom 
Mr Fraser-Mackintosh speaks, we have, in allusion to those very legal 
proceedings, the following :— 

*8 an uair theid thu do Dhunedin, 

’S an tigh-lagha gheibh thu eisteachd— 

Cha do chuir’ thu duil san eucoir, 

Is theid thu Lupnuin leis mu'n geill thu. 

The revelations of the old records, unearthed by Mr Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh, and now so interesting, have very naturally recalled to memory the 
recent Glenbanchor evictions on the Belleville Estate in the same district, 
a heartless proceeding on the part of the gallant proprietor, regarding 
which opinion is unanimous throughout the country, although no blame 
does, or ean, attach to his pious and literary lady, who is all kindness aud 
benevolence to the sick and indigent of her neighbourhood. When 
James Macpherson, of Ossianic celebrity, who was particularly kind to his 
poor tenants and dependants, acquired the estate of which Glenbanchor 
forms a part, he often used to say to them when bestowing a favour, and 
with reference to his illegitimate son, uncle of the present proprietor, 
“ Mo thruaighe sibh dar thig an Sassunach!” Poor, kind James, of un- 
happy connections, seems to have been vouchsafed a true and bitter fore- 
cast of the future. The stranger has come—a stranger in every sense to 
the old possessors of the soil. He knoweth them not. He merely 
receiveth their rents, and asserteth all his legal rights—nay, sometimes 
more. A few years ago he arrogated to himself the right of shutting up 
the access to the old burying-ground of St Bridget, at Banchor, a proceed- 
ing in which he was foiled in the law-courts through the public-spiritedness 
of a native of the district. Notwithstanding the experience thus gained, 
and at some cost, I was this year grieved to observe that the same’gentle- 
man had caused a stone march dyke to be built right through the ancient 
burying-ground of St Maluag, situated immediately below the farm house 
of Chapel Park, and adjoining the public road, thus incorporating it 
within his arable land, and encouraging its total obliteration—a monstrous 
desecration and misappropriation of “ God’s acre,” which ought not to be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. Our forefathers believed that such acts 
carried their own proper retribution along with them, and even the stolid 
Saxon looked upon such deeds with much the same feeling ; as witness 
the well known lines :— 


Good friend ! for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here, 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones, 


The grave-yard in question was attached to the Chapel of St Maluag, one 
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of the chapels of pre-Reformation times, in the parish of Alvie, from which 
the present name, Chapel Park ; and the “ Croft of Maluag” appears to 
have belonged in the early part of the seventeenth century to Donald 
Glas Mackintosh (holding of the Bishop of Moray), ancestor of the Mac- 
kintoshes of Strone, grandson of “Lachlan Badenoch,” and son of 
William, fifteenth Chief of Mackintosh, who married the heiress of Dun- 
achton, and I have no doubt many a good Mackintosh lies buried there. 
Time was when their descendants would have resented such an insult to 
their ancestors’ bones. Mr Fraser-Mackintosh (to his credit be it told) 
has, I understand, done for St Eata’s Church-yard at Dunachton in the 
same parish, what renders its consecrated precincts safe, for some time at 
least, from the hands of an alien violator. I am, &c. M. J. 


— —- p—— 
“BONNIE DUNDEE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


Str,—I have reason to congratulate myself that the few words which 
I wrote regarding the character of Bonnie Dundee, misinterpreted as 
they have been, have yet proved the means of eliciting so much curious 
and valuable information from your Nether-Lochaber correspondent. 

It appears that we are quite at one as to Dundee’s character. 

I have to apologise for having supposed that your correspondent had 
not read Lochiel’s Memoirs. I could only judge from his letter, which, 
making no allusion to the new lights which are thrown upon the 
history of the period by that very valuable work, made me suppose that 
he had not perused it. 

I think, however, his assumption that I thought no one had read 
these Memoirs but myself rather an uncalled for attempt at sarcasm. 

I have further to inform your correspondent that I have studied the 
history of the period with as much minuteness as he can have done—at 
least, I will be obliged to him to inform me of a single work on the 
subject which I have not read repeatedly—although, I admit, I may 
not have profited more by my studies than your correspondent has 
apparently done. 

As to the colour of Dundee’s hair, I do not think that the difference 
between light brown and sandy red can be so great as to make a serious 
difficulty. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote his description of Dundee in “ Old Mortality,” 
as I have every reason to believe, before the portrait in question came 
into his possession, and according to the note in the Inverness Courier, its 
authenticity is doubtful. 

All, however, I have said is, that if my memory served me right, the 
Abbotsford portrait has reddish hair. 

Now, if your correspondent and yourself will come to Edinburgh, we 
can arrange a trip to Abbotsford, and examine the picture ; and you shall 
be the umpire, and decide whether my memory be correct or not, and the 
loosing party shall be mulcted in the expenses of the trip, including a 
dinner to the trio, capped by a reasonable modicum of “ mountain dew,” 
which will be found of very good quality, either at Melrose or Selkirk.— 
I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, J. M. W.S. 
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THE BLACK CAPTAIN-—AW T-OFFIGEACH DUBH. 
—- () - 


THERE are few in the Highlands who have not heard of the Black Ceptain 
and the awful catastrophe which took place in the Forest of Gaick, in the 
beginning of the present century ; and they are still living in Badenoch 
and Strathspey who personally knew the Black Captain, and who havea 
vivid recollection of the incidents which then occurred—incidents which 
will be long remembered by the inhabitants of the district. The version of 
this story which I am about to submit to the reader is the one current in 
Badenoch at the present day. 


The Forest of Gaick is a wild and uninhabited tract of country, situ- 
ated between the south side of the parish of Kingussie and the Grampian 
range of mountains. In the lonely but fertile valley of Gaick, in which 
the deer roam in their numberless droves, was, at the time, a summer 
shealing, a strong structure of its kind. Its walls were built 
of stone and sods, and for greater stability, its couples were driven d 
into the ground below the foundation of the walls. The valley, which is 
upwards of twelve miles from Kingussie, is surrounded by wild and rugged 
mountains, and the shealing, facing the north-west, stood on a somewhat 
elevated spot at the base of the mountains on the east side of the valley. 


About midway between Kingussie and Newtonmore is an ancient 
building called Ballachroan House. It is pleasantly situated in a clump 
of evergreen and other trees on the northern slopes of the valley of the 
Spey. It is built in the old baronial style, of granite or whinstone, is two 
storeys high, and slated with grey stones taken from a neighbouring 
quarry. It is said to be the oldest inhabited house in the district, 
Some of its dungeons, in all their ancient feudal gloom, are still entire, 
Tradition affirms that an underground passage connects its secret chambers 
with Ruthven Castle, which is nearly two miles distant, on the opposite 
side of the Spey. ‘This castle, as the reader is aware, was erected 
by the Comyns, who came from England and settled in Badenoch 
during the reign of David I. It was afterwards the stronghold of Alex- 
ander Stewart, better known and generally detested as the “ Wolf of 
Badenoch,” whose whole life and history is characterised as one of the 
most cruel and savage that can possibly be conceived. Ruthven Castle 
was also a temporary residence of Queen Mary. She frequently took up 
her residence in it that she might have easy access to the adjoining 
forests, for she was extremely fond of the chase. It was here, too, that 
the Highland Chiefs assembled their forees—from 1200 to 1400 men— 
two days after the Battle of Culloden, in the vain hope that Prince 
Charles would again take the field. 

Ballachroan House was in the latter end of the eighteenth century 
occupied by a military gentleman—Captain Macpherson of the “ Black 
Watch,” or 42d Highlanders. He was of middle height, stout and 
handsome. Whether it was on account of his raven-black hair, swarthy 
complexion, and dark piercing eyes, that he \\..s known in his native glen 
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by the cognomen of “ An t-Ofigeach Dubh” (the Black Officer), I know 
not ; but this I do know, that if we take into consideration the many dis- 
reputable methods he adopted for pressing his fellow-countrymen into the 
then broken ranks of the 42d Highlanders, a more appropriate name he 
could not possibly have received. And, be it remembered, that when the 
affix Dubh is applied by Highlanders to an individual, it means much 
more than what at first sight appears. For instance, “ Am Fear Dubh,” 
and “ Domhnull Dubh,” are terms frequently applied to the Evil Spirit, 
with whom, as was generally believed in Badenoch, the Black Captain 
was in league. It was even said that he had sold himself to Satan. We 
need not therefore wonder much to find that he was more feared than 
loved in his native district. 


A portion of the terms of the confidence which existed between the 
Captain and the Devil is handed down to us. The Evil One pro- 
mised to give him whatever he might desire for a specified period, 
with a few trifling reservations. The Captain’s first request was, that the 
crops planted in the lands of Ballachroan should for their extraordinary 
fruitfulness be a wonder to all who saw or heard of them. To this 
“ Clooty ” agreed, provided he would get the roots. That year the Captain 
put down a grain crop only, and for quality and fertility the like of it was 
never seen in Badenoch, He reaped his fields in the usual way, and 
when “ Sooty” came for his share of the crop, the Captain coolly told 
him to take the roots according to agreement. Satan complained of this 
treatment, and insisted that he had been cheated. ‘ Well, then,” said 
the Captain, “I'll give you the crop next year, and I'll take the roots 
myself.” To this ‘“ Hornie” readily agreed ; and the following year the 
Captain planted a green crop—potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c.—which 
turned out the best and most productive ever seen in the country. At 
the proper time he began to raise his crop, but scarcely had he begun when 
Satan appeared on the scene, and demanded his share. The Captain 
mockingly pointed to the “shaws,” and said, “There it is, take it.” 
“Clooty” grinned with rage, and told the Captain that he would not 
cheat him a third time. He next asked for a crop of cattle, 
which for quality, beauty, and fruitfulness was never excelled. Domhnull 
Dubh agreed to give this, on condition thatallthe animals next the corners in 
the steading should be his share. The Captain immediately set to 
work, pulled down his farm steading, and built a circular one in its place, 
and he had a crop of cattle, the following year which far exceeded 
anything ever heard of. ‘“Hornie” called for his share of the 
cattle at the proper time, and was told to take all he could claim. On 
looking at the steading and finding that there were no corners in it, he 
frowned and grinned, and immediately disappeared. 


The Captain’s modus operandi to secure recruits for the 42d was to 
attend every market, ball, and gathering in the district, and there mingle 
freely with all the beau-ideals present, to whom he would give the 
mountain dew in unmeasured quantities, and when they became wholly 
insensible, he would hand each man a shilling in the King’s name. If, 
however, any present were wary enough, as not unfrequently happened, to 
decline more mountain dew than was good for him, the Captain would 
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put a shilling into his glass, or slip one unawares into his pocket, and then 
with stern and fearful imprecations declare that his man was now enlisted, 
and thus compelled to leave all that was near and dear to him in this 
world. It was no uncommon thing for him to follow a handsome 
young man sometimes slyly on the road, and slip a shilling unobserved 
into his pocket ; or, if meeting one going in the opposite direction, he 
would throw a shilling into his bosom, sometimes into his mouth, and 
then send him off to the wars: Many a fond mother, loving sister, poor 
widow, and other loved ones in the districts of Badenoch, Strathspey, 
and Strathdearn, who heaped their blackest curses upon his head for 
these cruel acts, invoked heaven’s direst vengeance to fall upon him, and 
secretly prayed that the Devil himself would take him away from their 
midst to the place of torment, for his pernicious proceedings. Whether 
those impious prayers of the poor afflicted women were answered or not, 
we shall leave the reader to judge. 

On one occasion going to church, in his native strath, on a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon, the Captain found himself, within a few hundred yards 
of the place of worship, walking immediately behind the reverend gentle- 
man who was to preach there that day. He was a young man of prepos- 
sessing appearance, and in the handsome black suit in which he was 
attired, was the very model of a real Highlander—five feet ten inches in 
height, proportionably stout, erect stature, well defined limbs, and square 
shoulders, above which was a finely-shaped head, with glossy dark and 
curly hair. ‘You are too fine a figure,” muttered the Captain to himself, 
as he gazed at the minister, “to be dressed in black clothes. A red coat 
would set you off to greater advantage, and I shall be much disappointed 
unless you have a red one on your back before long.” The Captain went 
to church, but derived little benefit from the earnest and impressive 
discourse delivered by the young preacher, for his mind was wholly 
absorbed with a different theme—how he could enlist the minister for a 
soldier—and every time the preacher turned his massive chest in the 
direction of the Captain, his determination to enlist him at whatever cost 
increased. And he never lost an opportunity to invent a scheme for that 
purpose. The minister was the only son of a poor widow, who lived in 
an obscure corner of the strath, and by ten o’clock the following Monday 
morning the Black wretch was seen standing at the door waiting for 
admission. He had hardly seated himself when he made known 
his errand, a circumstance which, as might be expected, threw the poor 
widow into fearful paroxisms. On recovering somewhat, she appealed 
to the Captain, in the most feeling terms, to have some compassion on the 
tender feelings of a devoted mother and poor widow, and abandon his 
intention of taking her beloved and only son from her side ; that if he 
persisted in his cruel design he would send her long before her time 
broken-hearted to the grave. The only response vouchsafed to her 
earnest entreaties was, “It is a pity and a shame to see such a 
good-looking young man dressed in black clothes.” Without any further 
preliminaries he threw a shilling into the minister’s bosom, and left, The 
young minister was soon marched off to Edinburgh, where the depdt 
of the 42d Highlanders was then stationed. Being honest, pleasant, 
obliging, and, with all his other good qualities, an excellent scholar, 
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the minister soon rose to the rank of lieutenant, and he was thus enabled, 
though a soldier, to keep his mother in easy circumstances all her days. 
He more than once visited her in her lonely cottage before she died. How 
long she lived after her son’s forcible enlistment is not recorded, but that 
it was some considerable time is evident. 


The Black Captain saw a good deal of active service in his day. He 
took part in several severe engagements in the West Indies, where he 


* greatly distinguished himself, demonstrating to all that he was a warrior 


of no mean order. Having retired from the army with a captain’s pension, 
he resided almost continuously afterwards with his wife and family at 
Ballachroan House, spending his time at the chase, a sport to which he 
was devotedly attached. Although there were little or no restrictions on 
deer forests in Badenoch and Strathspey in those days—they were all free 
to the Black Captain—his special and favourite place of resort was the 
Forest of Gaick, and more than once did he remain over night in the 
shealing referred to. On these occasions a fire was lighted, and kept 
burning during the night, for one of the party which accompanied him to 
the deer hunt—and he was always accompanied by a number of active 
men, the best shots in the district, as gillies—each of whom had a 
dog and a gun—took his turn at the fire during the night. 


On the morning of the 25th December 1799 the Captain, accompanied 
by six of these stalwart Highlanders, started for the Forest of Gaick. 
They took provisions along with them sufficient to last for three days, 
intending to lodge as usual in the shealing, into which a quantity of 
peats and moss fir had previously been stored to be ready for use when 
required. The weather was all that a sportsman could desire—calm, 
bright, and frosty. The hunters’ success that day was rather indifferent, 
but that was of little consequence as they could have any amount of 
venison on the morrow. Entering the shealing in the evening they 
lighted a tire, and on the red embers broiled a portion of their newly- 
killed venison. After doing ample justice to an excellent repast, they 
sat round a brilliant fire cheerfully burning before them, reciting stories, 
singing songs, and emptying their cups of mountain dew. The night 
thus wore on unperceived, and the hilarity was increasing, when a loud 
knock was heard at the door which started every one in the shealing, 
Terror seized the bravest man; yea, even the Black Captain himself 
looked aghast, and stared wildly around him. “ That was not the knock 
of an earthly being—no human creature could be there to-night—what 
in earth could it be?’ were thoughts that passed with lightning speed 
through their minds. But scarcely were their thoughts conceived, when 
the knock was repeated, and louder than before—so loud that the sound 
apparently shook the shealing. The Captain immediately started up, 
and, as his companions looked at each other in blank amazement, and quaked 
with fear, proceeded to the door, which he boldly opened, and stepping 
outside, closed the door behind him. Seeing this, one of his companions, 
Alex. Macpherson, more courageous than his fellows, crept softly up to the 
door, and peeping through the chink in the wood, was horrified to observe 
a large he-goat, with huge horns, and keen restless eyes sparkling fierce 
and bright like those of the rattle-snake, in deep conversation with the 
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Captain. As they spoke in an inaudible tone, Macpherson, tho igh quite 
close to them, heard but little of what passed between them, but that little 
was enough to make the stoutest heart quail, for he heard enough to 
satisfy him that their nocturnal visitor was none other than the Prince of 
the Lower Regions, who had that night in terms of a previous agreement, 
come in person for the Black Captain. He gathered further from their 
conversation that the Captain denied that this was the night on which he 
had agreed to deliver himself up; that it was that night week; 
that the he-goat agreed to postpone the fulfilment of the original compact 
for a week from that night, provided the Captain would have five 
men in addition to himself in readiness to join them in the valley of Gaick ; 
also, that the Captain agreed to these stipulations. Macpherson began now 
to tremble so violently that he was unable to hear anything further that 
passed between them ; and was in great danger of being discovered by them 
so he crawled back to his companions, who were, like himself, almost 
prostrate with terror. On reaching the fire, he communicated the fearful 
intelligence. They looked at each other in blank amazement, and 
trembling in every limb. Macpherson had hardly done speaking when the 
Captain joined them, exhibiting an unusually gloomy and sullen aspect, 
Some terrible thoughts seemed to occupy his mind during the remainder 
of the night. None of them went to rest. The heather shake- 
downs which were arranged along the wall opposite the fire were left un- 
occupied, and, although the Captain tried hard to keep up a conversation, 
and look cheerful, he singularly failed ; and it was only after he had 
emptied several cups of the best Ferrintosh that he mastered proper 
command of his usual composure and natural ease. Few words were 
exchanged between him and his companions during the rest of the 
night. ‘They were early astir next morning. Having been more than 
usually successful at the chase this day, they left the forest early in the 
evening with heavy burdens of venison. Reaching their respective 
homes shortly after nightfall, they thanked Providence for bririging them 
safe out of the forest, and vowed that they would never again 
accompany the Black Captain to the same place. 

The report spread rapidly through the whole of Badenoch that Satan 
had at last come for the Black Captain, and that it was arranged between 
them to meet in the Forest of Gaick, precisely a week from the date of 
their last meeting. This report, especially that part of it which referred 
to the Captain’s promising him five men along with himself, 
threw the district into the greatest alarm, and this profound excite- 
ment grew more intense as the end of the week of grace approached. 
The men who formed the Captain’s hunting expedition on the last occasion 
were those who generally accompanied him to the chase in the past, 
and fearing that he might compel them to go with him again to 
Gaick, some of them left the country, some hid in caves and caverns, 
and in their houses. A day or two prior to the night on which the 
Captain promised to meet the he-goat, he called upon his gillies for 
the purpose, as he alleged, of accompanying him to the forest to procure 
a supply of venison for the Christmas feast, which was then observed in 
Badenoch in the good old style; but with the exception of Alex. Mac- 
pherson, he found that they had all disappeared. This circumstance 
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infuriated him so much that, in order to discover them, or be 
avenged if he failed to find them, he set fire to some of their houses, and 
pulled others down, for he well knew that they disappeared from fear of 
the consequences expected when he again met Domhnull Dubh. He 
found none of them, and having no time to lose, he immediately went to 
Strathdearn, where he easily procured four fox-hunters who promised to 
accompany him to the chase in Gaick Forest. These, with Macpherson,the 
Badenoch man, made up the necessary number. It was considered re- 
markable that Macpherson, knowing as he did so much of what had passed 
between the he-goat and the Captain on the night of the 25th December, 
offered no objection to go there again. Such was the case; but he 
was the only one of the hunters who did not avow that he would not 
go. On the evening of the day prior to that on which they were to start, 
Macpherson’s wife was indefatigable in her endeavours to get her husband 
persuaded from going. She pressed him so hard that he exclaimed, 
“Surely you do not know the Black Captain’s nature when you would 
urge me to act thus. Let me tell you that if I refuse to go along with 
him he will shoot me like a dog the next time he sees me.” ‘The men 
were to meet the Captain on the appointed day at a point on the south 
side of the river Spey, nearly opposite Ballachroan House ; and when 
Macpherson was leaving his house for the place of rendezvous, he was 
attacked by his own dogs, forcing him to re-enter his house. His wife 
then advised him as he valued his life to remain at home ; that Providence 
had put it into the heart of the dogs to withstand him; and that if he 
still refused this warning the consequences would be alarming. He yielded 
at last to ber importunities, and said, “ Where can I go and conceal my- 
self that he will not find me?” “ Leave that with me,” she answered, 
and immediately placed him in an all but forgotten cavity in an out-of-the 
way corner in his own house. 

It was on the morning of the 3lst December 1799 when the Black 
Captain met the Strathdearn hunters at the place of rendezvous on the 
south side of the Spey. Having waited some time for Macpherson, and 
seeing that he did not join them as promised, the Captain went to his 
house to see what had detained him. Finding that he too disappeared, 
he became furious, swore dire vengeance against himself and his wife, and 
set off at once to join the Str: athdearn men. They started forthwith for 
the Forest of Gaick. It had been freezing keenly for several days, and 
now it was clear and frosty. The Captain was dressed in a singularly 
strange garb—a pair of coarse home-spun, undyed, plaiding breeches, vest, 
coat, and plaid, and on his head a black fur bonnet ; his stockings were 
of grey wool ; his shoes, made by himself, of untanned hide. To give 
some idea of the severity of the frost at that time, it may be mentioned that 
the Captain crossed the Spey on the ice opposite his own house. The party 
took sufficient food with them fer three days. In consequence of the 
delay caused by the various disappointments before setting out on their 
journey, the day was far advanced before they reached their destination ; 
but whether they went to the hunt that evening, or waite till the dawn 
of the next day, it is impossible to say, for the last that was seen of them 


alive was ascending the hills above Nuide Beag, then a rr hamlet, 
in the direction of the forest, 
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On that night (3lst December) the heavens were calm and 
cloudless, but a teriffic storm suddenly burst forth, and swept over the 
mountain tops with great fury. The flashes of lightning were so vivid and 
in such rapid succession that the sky over Gaick seemed all ablaze, while the 
thunder peals were so loud and terrible that the stoutest heart in Bade- 
noch quaked with terror. And although this storm swept over the whole of 
Scotland, its raging fury seemed to be concentrated in the Forest of Gaick, 
where its awful magnitude was beyond all power of description. This 
unparalleled tempest of wind, snow, thunder, and lightning ceased with the 
break of the following morning, the wind and drifting snow continued, 
without any abatement, during the next two days and nights, when it 
moderated down almost into a dead calm. The dreadful storm that pre- 
vailed, combined with the no less dreadful personage, who was to meet the 
Black Captain in Gaick the very night on which the storm began, excited 
a universal presentiment in Badenoch that the hunters and their Captain 
had perished. As soon, therefore, as the weather admitted, a party con- 
sisting of twelve brave men set out to the forest to look for the Captain 
and his companions, and on reaching the valley, which presented a 
melancholy and dreary waste, they were horrified to find that the shealing 
had entirely disappeared. As they proceeded from the lower end of the 
valley towards the place where it stood, they came upon some stones which 
formed part of the walls, pieces of wood, and the divots which formed 
the roof, cropping up here and there among the snow, at a distance of 
from two to three hundred yards from the site of the shealing. The 
lintel of the door, which was a heavy block of granite, lay at least a 
hundred and fifty yards distant, and, on account of the immense depth 
of snow (at least six feet) on the ground, it was only discovered 
after the most diligent and persevering search. All that was found of the 
once strong shealing was a small portion of the back wall which was 
below the level of the surrounding earth. The bodies of four of the un- 
fortunate sufferers were found dreadfully mangled—some say they were 
torn from limb to limb—in different parts of the valley. The body of 
the other unfortunate man was found some three months afterwards, two 
or three hundred yards from the place where the shealing stood. 


When the snow cleared away from the valley the very heather, for 
a considerable distance all round where the shealing had stood, was found 
to be uprooted clean out of the earth. Many pieces of mountain rock 
were torn away by the storm, and lay strewn through the valley. The 
dogs were not only killed, but their bones were broken in pieces. Some 
of the guns were found broken to atoms, and others bent and twisted like 
a cork-screw. 


One other anecdote in connection with this remarkable affair. It is 
positively affirmed that when the bodies were being removed from Gaick 
it was utterly impossible to remove the Black Captain’s from the spot 
until it was first turned face downwards, and that when the procession 
was formed the body was, out of respect for his rank, placed at the head. 
But one mishap after another occurred in such rapid succession to those 
who carried it, that it was found impossible to make any progress on the 
journey. Observing this, a sage who was present said, “ Place the fellow 
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in the rear, and I venture to promise that you will meet with no futher 
hindrance till you reach home.” Effect was immediately given to this 
suggestion, and the procession proceeded without further interruption to 
Kingussie. Considering all these circumstances, we need hardly wonder 
that the whole affair was ascribed to supernatural agency. The storm, 
the destruction of the shealing, and some of the other terrible events 
connected with this catastrophe are recorded.in the muse of a Celtic 
bard who flourished at the time. 


The Black Captain’s remains were interred near the west end of the 
burying-ground which is now known as “ Cladh a Mhuillinn Chardaidh,” 
and situated at the west end of the village of Kingussie. The conclusion 
of the inscription on his gravestone is as follows :—“ Died 2d January 
1800, aged 62 years.” How it could be ascertained that he died on the 
2d January formed then, and still forms, a matter of much controversay 
in the district—the general belief being that he and his companions were 
killed during the first night of the tempest, or the morning of the Ist 
January 1800. 

The Forest of Gaick is the property of Sir George Macpherson Grant, 
Bart., of Ballindalloch, and now a beautiful shooting lodge is built on the 
site of the old shealing. 

MAC IAIN, 





THE CROFTER SYSTEM.—We think we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves, the Highlands, and even the country generally, for the result of 
the article on this subject, under the title of “ The Poetry and Prose of a 
Highland Croft,” which appeared in the Celtie Magazine for October last. 
We have exposed a sore which has been the principal subject of discussion 
since. The Inverness Courier and the Highlander took the matter up. 
Leading articles upon it appeared in the Sunderland Times, and other English 
newspapers ; almost every newspaper in the country quoted or referred to the 
article. Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., was asked by the writer, at a large 
public meeting of his constituents in Inverness, to move in his place in 
Parliament for a Royal Commission to enquire into the whole question, 
which he promised to do (amid great demonstration of approval from the large 
audience) if properly backed up by the public. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the 
Duke of Argyll, and other influential public men have written on the subject. 
The Scotsman followed with a couple of leading articles, and opened its 
columns to a long and able correspondence on the various phases of the 
system. The Gaelic Society of Inverness have been discussing it for 
several weeks, have petitioned Parliament for a Rvoyal Commission, 
and are now discussing a proposal for a general conference of representa- 
tives from all our Celtic Societies at Inverness ; while the Scotsman has 
sent a “ Special Commissioner” to the Highlands to enquire as to the 
actual state of things, and place the result before the public in a series of 
articles. In short, this is now the question of tke hour, and if Highlanders 
do their duty nothing but good can come out of the discussion now going on. 
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MUILE NAM MOR BHEANN. 


Slowly. 
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chaidh e fo sgacil "s nach faod mi ‘faigh-inn, Gu'n 
teid mi le muirn ga cuirt nan cruinneag, ’Smo 
D C. for Chorus. 





Vv 
taobh mi caileagan Chomh - _aill. 
ruin am Muil - e nan mor - _ bheann, 
Key B Flat. 
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Tha maise a’s uaisle, suairceas a’s ceanal, 
A’ direadh a suas an gruaidh mo leannain ; a 
Ma bheir thu dhomh fuath, ’s nach buan do ghealladh 
Ni uaigh a’s anart mo chombdach. 
Tha maise no dha ri ’aireamh fhathast 
Air bean a’ chuil bhain, nam blath-shul meallach ; 
Ma bheir thu do lamh, eu’m fas mi fallain, 
’S bu shlainte mhaireann do phog dhomh. 
Do shlios mor an flaoileann, taobh na mara, 
Do ghruaidh mar an caorann, sgoilt’ air mheangan ; 
Suil ghorm is glan aoidh, fo chaoin-rosg thana : 
*S tu ’n oigh a mhealladh gach oigear. 


Tha smuaine no dha an trath-s’ air m’ aire ; | 


Cha ’n innis mi ’chach ceann-fath mo ghalair : 
Ged laidheas mi trath, cha tamwh dbomh cadal, 

*S do gradh ga m’ sgaradh an comhnuidh. 
Gur math’thig an gun o’n bhuth do’n ainnir, 

*S an fhasan is uire ’n cuirt nan Gallaibh ; 
Troidh ghloin am breig uir—’s i duint’ le barr-iall— 

Nach lub air faiche am feoirneiu. 


Note.—The above air is popular all over the Highlands, and numerous other words 
have been wedded to it, such, for instance, as James Munro’s excellent ‘‘ Cumba Inbhir 
Garaidb.” Whe composed the abeve words and cir I never could ascertain.—W. M‘K, 









